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OUT OF THE INK WELL * 
(THE RORSCHACH METHOD) 


Morris Krugman, Ph. D.. 
Chief Psychologist, Bureau of Child Guidance 
Board of Education, New York City 


The title of this discussion has been borrowed, of all places, from 
an animated movie cartoon series, popular at about the time Dr. Hermann Rorschach 
was experimenting with ink blots and writing the Psychodiagnostik. This series 
of cartoons was called "Out of the Ink Well”, and usually began with a picture 
of the artist opening an inkwell in preparation for drawing. To his consterna- 
tion, little black animal and human-like figures would rush out of the bottle, 
cavort around for a while, ultimately to be rounded up after considerable 
trouble, and swept back into the ink well. This would then be tightly corked, 
while the artist breathed a sigh of relief. Like so many other parallelisms 
between the movies and life, the little demons released by Rorschach were not 
ultimately rounded up and returned to the bottle, where, safely corked, they 
lived happily forever after. On the contrary, they still are cavorting merrily, 


not only in the locality where they were released some nineteen years ago, but 
all over the world. 


Certainly, Rorschach did not invent the ink blot. Long before he was 
born there were in existence elaborate systems for exercising the imagination 
by means of ink blots. Nor was he the first to conceive of the possibility of 
ink blots as media for exploring personality, for, as early as 1895, Binet and 
Henri suggested that they be used for studying various traits, especially visual 
imagination. In the next four or five years, four well known and often quoted 
studies by Dearborn, Sharp, and Kirkpatrick, were published. In the first 
edition of his “Manual of Mental and Physioal Tests", published in 1910, a year 
before Rorschach began his work with ink blots, Whipple reviewed these studies 
in some detail, and described his own standard series of 20 blots, constituting 
his "Test 45", which, he stated, sould be purchased from Stoelting and Company. 
This was probably the first instance of uniform blots that could be obtained 
for wide experimentation. 


The availability of Whipple's blots spurred experimentation in that 
area tremendously. Three studies by Pyle, one in 1913, and two in 1915 fol- 
lowed. Pyle used the ink blot responses as associations which gave him import- 
ant olues for studying individual differences. He found age, sex, racial and 
intellectual differences in the number of responses. Following Pyle's reports, 
two important studies were published in England, in 1916 and 1917 by Bartlett 
and by Parsons, respectively. These workers, apparently benefitting from the 
published reports on ink blot experimentation then in existence, carried the 
technique much further. Bartlett was probably the first to introduce color 
and shading. Both Bartlett and Parsons went beyond the earlier efforts to 
study only, or mainly imagination by means of ink blots, and speculated as to 
differences in intelligence, as manifested by the responses; differences in 
approach, as determined by attack on the whole blot as against small details; 
differences as to background, vocation, interests, ete. that influenced the 
responses. Content, likewise, was analyzed, and the groupings were not far 
from Rorschach’s later divisions. 


* Presidential Address of the First Annual Meeting of the Rorschach Institute, 
Inc. 
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I have done no more than mention the early workers with ink blots 
because they are treated in some detail by several writers: by Whipple, in 
the various editions of his classic manual, beginning with the 1910 edition, 

by Tulchin, in an article in the Rorschach Research Exchange, published early 
this year, though written in 1925, and by Beck, in 1932, in the monograph on 

the Rorschach as Applied to the Feebleminded. 


In retrospect, progress in the use of ink blots clinically and ex- 
perimentally in psychology was regular: (from 1895 to 1917: Binet, Dearborn, 
Sharp, Kirkpatrick, Whipple, Pyle, Bartlett, Parsons, in chronological order. 


How much Rorschach was aware of these studies is difficult to say, 
since nowhere, to my knowledge, did he mention them. Rorschach's work over- 
lapped much of the early work with ink-blots, since he experimented with them 
from 1911 to 1921. Even though the germs of several of Rorschach's later 
concepts can be found in the early reports, that fact does not detract in the 
least from Rorschach's genius. Rorschach did not invent ink blots, but he did 
develop a method of personality study that yields results that are clinically 
meaningful-- a condition which existed in only one other approach, that of the 
intensive case study. Rorschach's contribution would not have been very im- 
portant if he had merely improved the method of ink blot experimentation. His 
contribution is of the utmost importance because he transformed an amorphous, 
uncertain instrument into a clinical technique, which, in the hands of the 
trained clinical worker, makes possible not only a diagnosis, or a confirmation 
of other types of diagnoses, but presents a gestalt of behavior and personality 
patterns not otherwise obtainable without much more elaborate procedures, and 
frequently directs attention to deviations from "normality" often overlooked 
by other techniques. His conclusions were never reached by a priori reasoning. 
Whatever could be validated clinically, was so validated, and whatever could 
not be, was presented only tentatively. It is a remarkable tribute to the 
genius of the man that it has been found necessary to change so few of his 
original concepts. Undoubtedly, Rorschach had more evidence for his conclusions 
than was presented in the Psychodiagnostik-- he hints at it in several places. 
Nevertheless, a first presentation, no matter how brilliant, is expected to 

be relatively crude. This is not the case with Rorschach's work. Ina few 
instances, norms have been revised for local use, and original concepts have 
been elaborated, but, in the main, Rorschach's standards are generally employed 
in these revisions, and his suggestions for obtaining them are used, as, for 
example, in designating forms as good or poor; details as normal or rare; re- 
sponses as original or popular, etc. Rorschach, himself, noted many weaknesses 
in his method, and even outlined procedures for their elimination. Unfortun- 


ately, he did not live long enough to do this work. Now, nineteen years later, 
much of it still remains to be done. 


After Rorschach's untimely death in 1922, experimentation with his 
technique, and its clinical application, was at first most intensive, as was 
natural, in Switzerland, and, later, in Germany. In 1933, Vernon was able to 
say: "The Rorschach Ink-blot test has been widely used in continental countries 
as a psychiatric diagnostic method, but it is still little known in England ani 
America." And yet, even in 1933, only twelve years after the publication of the 
Psychodiagnostik, we find published reports of work with the Rorschach in many 
countries. Foremost among those who attempted to extend Rorschach's work was, 
of course, Oberholzer, still recognized as the dean of Rorschach workers. 
Roemer, another colleague of Rorschach, elaborating on Rorschach's work, at- 
tempted to build a framework for a dynamic-analytical theory of mental life and 
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personality, and outlined procedures based on Rorschach's work even during the 


latter's lifetime, but it is only in recent years that students of personality 
have drifted toward his way of thinking. 


A single talk of this kind cannot possibly provide the occasion for 
a comprehensive history of the Rorschach method. Nor is such a comprehensive 
review necessary, since excellent summaries and annotated bibliographies by 
Beck, 1932, Vernon, 1933, 1935 and 1937, Hertz, 1935, Piotrowski, 1938, and 
later summaries in the Rorschach Research Exchange are so readily available 


in English. Only a few trends necessary for the continuity of the discussion 
can be mentioned, 


Immediately following 1921, many of the published reports on the 
Rorschach method dealt with explanation and amplification of the technique, 
and with the underlying theory. It was not long, however, before the bulk 


of the published Rorschach literature began to deal with experimental data. 
From 1923 to the present, we find significant reports on the use of the 
Rorschach in the following fields, to mention only a few: 


Psychoanalysis 

Psychotherapy 

Children- normal, abnormal 
feebleminded, problem, etc. 


Oberholzer 
Enke 


Juarros & Soriano, Dubitscher, 
Ganz, Beck, Loosli-Usteri, Loepfe, 
Pfister, Zulliger, Linares 

Enk, Munz 

The Bleulers 


Personality types 
Heredity & environment 


Differential diagnosis 

& Clinical aid 
Manic-depressive psychoses 
Schizophrenia 


Frankel & Benjamin, MacCalman 


Levy & Beck 
Piotrowski, Dimmick, Beck, Klopfer 


Epilepsy 
Alcoholism 
Stutterers. 
Organic & Neurological 
disturbances 
Education, vocational 
guidance, juvenile delinquency 
Drugs -- 
General Personality study 
Racial psychology 
Forsenic psychology 
Adolescents 
Depressives 
Melancholics ) 
Blood groups . 
Insulin treatment 
Identical twins 
Various aspects of 
psychiatry 


Guirdhan 
Kelley, Weber 
Meltzer 


Veit, Piotrowski 


Zulliger, Endara 

Wertham & M. Blevler 
Soukup 

The Bleulers 

Aguiar 

Herts, Shapiro & Pollack 


Guirdham 
Gobber 
Piotrowski 
Troup 


Kelley & Barrera 


During all this time numerous attempts to validate the Rorschach 


and to determine its reliability were made. From the purely statistical point 
of view, the Rorschach has not proven reliable, for several reasons. To begin 
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sults of successive administrations of the instrument to the same subjects is 


with, it does not yield a numerical score, so that the correlation of the re- 


not possible. Then again, alternate forms of the test are not yet in existence, 
so that that method of determining reliability is eliminated. The method of 
split-halves has been used by several investigators, but this procedure is open 
to question, because it is impossible to equate any five Rorschach cards with 
any other five, since, as all experienced Rorschach workers will acknowledge, 
each card in the series usually calls forth characteristic responses not 
elicited from the other cards. Finally, and most important, determining the 
consistency with which the same subjects produce the same Rorschach elements 
on successive administrations is not very meaningful, since, as every beginner 
knows, the gross and subtle relationships of these elements determines the 
diagnosis, and not the elements themselves. New techniques for determining 
the reliability of the Rorschach, therefore, had to be devised. One is that 
of the "blind" diagnosis, which has not yet been thoroughly applied, although 
many reputable experimenters offer evidence of rather good consistency of 
diagnosis among several interpreters of the same Rorschach protocols. Another 
ingenious device, being employed in a current research by Fosberg, is to 
administer the Rorschach three times under different instructions: first, 
normally; a second time, asking the subject to change his responses to make a 
good impression, and a third time, asking him to make a poer impression. The 
results seem to indicate that very little change in the personality constella- 
tions resulted, whereas a parallel experiment with the same subjects employing 
@ widely used personality schedule the same way showed radically different 
personality gestalten for each of the subjects. 


~ 


The validity of the Rorschach has likewise not yet been mathematical- 
ly demonstrated for much the same reasons. Here, too, the "blind" diagnosis, 
as well as matching techniques are widely used. The literature abounds with 
testimony from réputable workers in the various schools of psychology and 

in widely different situations as to the validity of the Rorschach. It must 
be admitted that testimony, no matter what the reputation of the giver, is 

not the ideal basis for a scientific approach. And yet, careful examination 
of the testimony is impressive. Even more impressive is the Rorschach worker's 
daily experience of constructing a personality and behavior picture of an 
individual without knowing anything about him except the responses to the 

ten cards, comparing that picture with what is learned from an intensive study 
of case material, from a psychiatric examination, from numerous interviews, 
and from various psychological tests, and not only finding close correspond- 


ence, but frequently throwing new light on the personality, that is substan- 
tiated on further investigation by other means. 


In this country, work with the Rorschach began rather slowly, grad- 
ually gathered momentum, gained full speed four or five years ago, and is now 
riding so high that careful workers are becoming concerned about its use, and 
are attempting to apply the brakes. 


Among the more important happenings that stimulated its use in this 
country were, the publication of the translation of the famous Rorschach-- 
Oberholzer article in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, in 1924, and 
the introduction of the method the same year to workers in this country by 
Dr. David Levy. Beck, one of Levy's disciples, soon assumed the leadership 
among those experimenting with the technique and those using it clinically, 
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although two or three studies using the Rorschach method were reported in the 
United States before Beck began working with it. Beck acknowledges that his 
early work was done under the guidance of Levy and Wells. Both Levy and Beck 
had considerable contact with Oberholzer, so that the influence of the 
Rorschach-Oberholzer approach in the use of ink-blots in personality study 

on workers in this country was direct. 


Just as Oberholzer’s name has been synonymous with the Rorschach 
test in Europe since 1922, so has Beck's name been associated with it in the 
United States since 1928. Beginning w¥th a study of the Rorschach, as ap- 
plied to the feebleminded, in 1930, a study considerably expanded in a report 
in 1932, Beck has published one, two, or three sigutficant reports every year 
since 1930. In 1937 he published his “Introduction to the Rorschach Method", 
the first comprehensive treatment of the Method in English, especially im- 
portant since no official translation of Rorschach's “Psychodiagnostik" has 
ever been published in English, although four or five private translations, 
not widely circulated, are known. In addition to his written reports, Beck 
was actively expounding the Rorschach technique and describing his work with 
it at professional meetings. There was hardly a national meeting of psycholo- 


gists, from about 1928-9 on, that did not have a paper on the Rorschach by 
Beck. 


In the meantime, a new force began to be felt in the American 
Rorschach scene. Along about 1934-5, qa new name began to be identified with 
Rorschach-- the name of Klopfer. Whereas the Rorschach had, for the previous 
five years, been used mainly by an esoteric group of workers, it suddenly be- 
came accessible to a much larger number of qualified psychologists and 
psychiatrists. Dr. Klopfer formed study groups, organized courses, traveled 
and lectured all over the country, devised refined scoring techniques, most 
of them, incidentally, based solidly on Rorschach, Oberholzer and Binder, 
founded the Rorschach Research Exchange in 1936, established the Rorschach 
at outstanding universities, clinics, hospitals, and research centers, and 
in 1939, organized the Rorschach Institute, now holding its first annual con- 
ference. The Research Exchange, in less than four years, has established 
itself not only among Rorschach workers in this country and elsewhere, but has 
also made a unique place for itself, by virtue of the significance of its 
articles, in the more general clinical literature. That the Institute holds 
similar promise, is attested by the quality of today's program and by that 
planned for tomorrow. 


One crude measure of the amount of work done in a given field is 
the size of the bibliography of the field. I have compiled a list of publi- 
cations on the Rorschach, exclusive of general articles or books merely 
referring to the method, that is as complete as I can make it by utilizing 
every available cross reference in this country and every bibliography ob- 
tainable here and abroad. 251 publications are on the list. Of these, 38 
appeared during the first ten years, and 213 during the past nine. For the 
past five years, about as many articles have appeared each year as were 
published in the entire first ten-year period. Thirteen languages and 17 
countries are represented, although 82% are in German and English. Most of 
the German articles are from Switzerland, rege. Germany, and, to a lesser 
extent, Austria, are represented. 


Of the 38 articles published during the first ten-year period, 28 
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were in German, while the other 10 were scattered among 5 languages. Since 
1931 two trends in Rorschach publications have been noticeable: the appear- 
ance of articles in new countries, and the very great increase in published 
articles in this country; 125 of the 129 American titles appearing on the 
total list have been published since 1931. This amounts to 59% of all publi- 


cations during the past 9 years, but the ratio is much higher if only the 
past 5 years are considered. 


There are several reasons for the recent growth of Rorschach work 
in the United States. Some of these reasons are interrelated: the deplorable 
situation in Europe the past few years has not only rendered experimental and 
Clinical work there relatively unimportant, and therefore, reduced the number 
of publications, but many Rorschach workers have migrated to this country and 
are publishing in American journals, or have stimulated others to publish. 
The arrival in New York of Dr. Emil Oberholzer, the enna figure among 
Rorschach workers, is an example of such migrations. 


Another reason for the growth in the United States is the cumulative 
effect of the writings and oral presentations of the early Rorschach workers, 
aided by the demonstrated clinical usefulness of the instrument, and by the 
known support of outstanding psychiatrists and psychologists like David Levy 
and F, L. Wells, respectively. Finally, two other factors contributed to 
the recent rapid spread of the Rorschach: the Rorschach Research Exchange, 
and Beck's monograph. The influence of the latter is no doubt considerable, 
but difficult to measure; the influence of the Rorschach Exchange, to which 
most Rorschach workers and many libraries of universities, clinics, and 
research laboratories in this country subscribe, can be guaged roughly by 
the proportion of American Rorschach articles appearing in it. Since its 
founding, late in 1936, 58 of the 93 Rorschach articles published in the 
United States, or 62%, have appeared in the Exchange. 


The growth of the Rorschach in this country, after the first im- 
portant work was done abroad, is not as unique a phenomenon as would seem at 
first glance. Several important more or less related fields show similar 
histories. Wundt and experimental psychology, Binet and mental testing (and 
ink-blots), Kraepelin and psychiatry, Freud, Jung, Adler, and Rank, in 
psychoanalysis, and Galton and Pearson in statistics, as well as Rorschach 
and ink-blots, all bear striking resemblances in that their basic structures 
were developed in European countries, but much of the building of superstruc- 
tures, the practical application, or the widespread use, occurred in the 
United States. An interesting fact in connection with all of these is that 
in practically very case, a period of 15 to 20 years elapsed between the 


time of the original work in Europe and the egeunaatietas acceptance and wide- 
spread use in the United States. 


What of the present status of the Rorschach Method? In addition 
to the marked increase in Rorschach publications in recent years, there are 
numerous other indications of its acceptance in this country and abroad. We 
find more and more psychiatrists and psychologists adopting it; in many 

cases, psychologists are not being employed in clinics unless they have mastered 
the Rorschach; several universities are giving graduate courses in the method; 
dozens of dissertations dealing with it have recently been written, or are in 
progress; professional meetings not only have papers dealing with the Rorschach, 
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but frequently hold round tables devoted exclusively to it; the first mono- 
graph published by the American Orthopsychiatric Association was Beck's Manual; 
in England, e medal for one of the outstanding studies in psychiatry for 1935 
was presented by the Royal Medico-Psychological Association to Guirdham for 
his article on "The Rorschach Test for Epileptics". 


Furthermore, the fields in which the Rorschach method has been ex- 
tensively applied have increased markedly the past few years. In addition to 
the usual research uses, the Rorschach is now widely employed by psychologists 
and psychiatrists and even neurologists, not only for diagnostic, but also for 
prognostic purposes and for the determination of status at various points dur- 
ing the therapeutic process; it is widely used in education, in child guidance, 
in vocational guidance, in business and industry, in social work, and in at 
least one large school system for teacher selection, and is being considered 
at the moment as an aid to the selection of students by a large medical school. 
In short, there is hardly an area in which psychology and psychiatry are 


functioning, in which the Rorschach method has not made an important place 
for itself. 


At this point it should be emphasized, even though that caution is 
unnecessary for Rorschach workers, that, except in a few instances, the 
Rorschach does not displace fundamental psychological practices, or even 
specialized techniques, but rather supplements them. To use the Rorschach in 
place of a psychiatric or neurological,’ or psychometric examination when 
these are necessary, would border on quackery. To use it as an adjunct to 
these, is to gain insight in many borderline situations and to gain much val- 
uable information, frequently not otherwise obtainable. The exception re- 
ferred to, in which the Rorschach has practically pushed popular techniques 
from use in many clinics, is the large group of various "personality tests", 
employed by psychologists for the past twenty years or more for want of more 
satisfactory techniques -- tests that have usually been found to have high 
reliability, but practically no validity, when the criterion for validity was 
not an artificially constructed one, but agreement with other clinical data. 


Another example of the acceptance of the Rorschach in theoretical 
and applied psychology, is found in some of the discussions of the exponents 
of the newer schools in psychology such as topological and operational 
psychology, and in discussion of followers of some of the newer approaches to 
personality study such as projective methods. One of the clearest statements 
of such an approach is Lawrence K. Frank's article, "Projective Methods for 
the Study of Personality", in the October 1939 issue of the Journal of Psy- 
chology. This article deserves much more consideration than can possibly be 
given here, but one or two excerpts will be quoted. After showing how the 
physical and biological sciences have advanced from a static concept of 
living and of inorganic matter, to a dynamic one, because the former failed to 
account for the behavior or the organizational structure of matter, he states: 
(1) “In similar fashion we may approach the personality and induce the indi- 
vidual to reveal his way of organizing experience by giving him a field (ob- 
jects, materials, experiences) with relatively little structure and cultural 
patterning so that the personality can project upon that plastic field his 
way of seeing life, his meanings, significances, patterns, and especially his 
feelings. Thus we elicit a projection of the individual personality's private 
world because he has to organize the field, interpret the material and react 
affectively to it. More specifically, a projection method. for study of per- 
sonality involves the presentation of a stimulus-situation designed or chosen 


(1) pp. 402-3 
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because it will mean to the subject, not what the experimenter has arbitrarily — 
decided it should mean (as in most psychological experiments using standardized 
stimuli in order to be “objective"), but rather whatever it must mean to the 
personality who gives it, or imposes upon it, his private, idisyncratic mean- 
ing and organization. The subject then will respond to his meaning of the 
presented stimulus-situation by some form of action and feeling that is ex- 

pressive of his personality." 


Again, (1) "hen we scrutinize the actual procedures that may be 
celled projective methods we find a wide variety of techniques and material 
being employed for the same general purpose, to obtain from the subject ‘what 
he cannot or will not say,’ frequently because he does not know himself and 
is not aware what he is revealing about himself through his projections." 


He then presents examples of projective techniques. Foremost among 
these is the Rorschach, about which he states: (2) "The Rorschach ink blots, 
eeceseee are porhaps the most widely known of these procedures. They have 
been utilized in Burope and in the United States, frequently in connection 
with psychiatric clinics and hospitals, for revealing the personality config- 
urations and have been found of increasing value. Insofar as life histories 
and psychiatric and psychoanalytic studies of the subjects who have had the 
Rorschach diagnosis are available, the ink blot interpretations are being in- 
creasingly validated by these clinical findings.” Other projective methods 
listed are Wilhelm Stern's Cloud Pictures, play techniques, eidetic imagery, 
plastics, artistic media like painting, finger painting, drawing, puppet 
shows, dramatization, the dance, and music, Thematic Perception Methods, and 
expressive movements of various kinds. In all of these, the purpose is the 
same -- to get the subject to reveal “what he cannot or will not say" -- the 
quotation being from Henry A. Murray. 


Thus, the Rorschach is no longer an outcast in psychology, but 
rather a perfectly respectable, even a leading meander, in the highly respected 
community of dynamic psychology schools. 


Numerous problems face Rorschach workers who are interested not 
only in improving the technique, but in preventing its wide use by untrained 
people and by quacks. Foremost among the problems of improvement is that of 
more conclusive clinical validation. Individual users by the hundred are 
convinced of its validity, but there is need to coordinate available results 
and to sift facts from subjective impressions. One such attempt was begun 
some years ago, but, to my knowledge, has never been completed, or brought 
to any conclusive stage. Possibly it is the function of the Rorschach Insti- 
tute to engage in this task. The same applies to the reliability of the in- 
strument. In connection with validity and reliability, we must remember that 
statistical means alone will not serve the purpose, since, as Murrey, Frank, . 
and others have pointed out, in clinical work we are more interested in the 
interactions of an individual's many facets of personality with the many as- 
pects of his environment, than in the extent to which any one of his person- 


ality traits, if there is such en entity as a trait psychologically, coincides 
with a statistically derived norm. 


(1) p. 404 
(2) p. 404 
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Another problem that is frequently discussed in the literature is 
that of Rorschach standardization and norms. Since certain Rorschach items 
like F+, D, Dr, d, P and O are, by Rorschach's definition, determined by 
frequency of occurrence in an unselected population, they must, of necessity, 

be statistically determined for each major population grouping. To some ex- 

tent this has been done by Beck, Hertz, and others, and Rickers has compiled, 

for limited circulation, a collection of scoring samples from fifteen out- 

standing Rorschach workers. Necessary as this is, however, it is a far cry 

from the standardization of these few elements to standardization of the en- 

tire method. A symposium on Rorschach standardization, held in connection ' 
with the 1939 meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Association under the f 
direction of Dr. Klopfer, showed marked agreement that what was needed was, in 
the main, clinical validation, although standardization of certain elements 
was helpful. 
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Another problem is one proposed by Rorschach himself, in the Psy- 
chodiagnostik, but worked on only sporadically since-- the construction and 
equating, card for card, of an equivalent set of blots, capable of eliciting 
for each individual an almost identical gestalt with that: obtained on the 
present set. This becomes more necessary as the use of the test becomes more 
widespread. Some workers claim that familiarity with the test does not alter 
the subject's response pattern, but I cannot subscribe to that point of view, 
although I do believe that the practice effect on the Rorschach is less than 
on the usual psychometric instruments. - 


Still another need in Rorschach work is to determine the character- 
istics of various children's age groups. It is important to know whether 
Rorschach's criteria for abnormality in adults apply to young children, pre- 
adolescents, or adolescents. Work in this area has not been well organized, 
and there is contradictory material in the literature. Are pre-school chil- 
dren negativistic? Should we expect more but poorer whole responses from 
six and seven year Olds, with poor form, DW's, and perseveration, than we get } 
from older children of the same intelligence level? Is age a factor in the 
number of responses, in constriction or expansion, in the number and type of 
color responses, movement responses, etc.? Do the same color shock criteria 
apply to all ages of children? Does the Rorschach show a "normal" adolescent 
disturbance, and to what extent should this be allowed for in diagnosing 
pathology in the adolescent? These are a few of the questions for which we 
do not know the answers. Miss Paulsen's and Dr. Klopfer's papers today on A 
the Rorschach administered to pre-school and first grade school children are 
& beginning of what is needed for all age groups. ; 


ed 


There is one further problem that has not received much attention, 
especially in the literature, and that is the question of limiting the use iJ 
of the Rorschach to qualified individuals. Beck (1) has issued a warning i 
about this, but most other workers are too involved in their work to pay much 
attention to it. Beck's five requirements for a Rorschach worker can readily q 
be accepted, with the possible exception of the requirement that having been j 
psychoanalyzed is an essential condition. I would say “desirable” rather 
than “essential”. Certainly, "broad experience in psychopathology," “experi- 
ence with the Rorschach Test in many clinical groups", and "orientation in the 
Rorschach-Oberholzer tradition", are minimum essentials for successful work ; 
with the method. Beck implies, but does not list as a specific requirement, ' 


(1) Thoughts on an Impending Anniversary. Samuel J. Beck-- The American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, October 1939, 806 - 807. x 
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the need for proceeding from the point where Rorschach and Oberholzer left 
off, and being thoroughly acquainted with the development of the Rorschach 


since the publication of the Psychodiagnostik and the Rorschach-Oberholzer 
supplement. 


I should like to join Beck in his appeal for extensive and inten- 
sive training and experience in the various branches of psychology for all 
Rorschach workers. It is trite to say that the Rorschach is not a simple 
psychological test in which one can be specifically trained, regardless of 
background and experience, to obtain a composite score that has any meaning 
psychologically. I can claim only slightly more than half of Beck's 13 
years of experience with the method, but I am convinced that his implication 
that a Rorschach diagnosis is only as good as the one who makes it, is true. 
I feel certain that the members and fellows of the Rorschach Institute agree 
on this. I believe one of the major results of the organization of this 
Institute will be the influence its members will exert to prevent the Rorschach 
from being misused by incompetents or charlatans. To this end, the Institute 
should exert every effort to avoid the misleading of innocents by permitting 
them to ‘enter courses in the Rorschach method before they are prepared to 
benefit from them. Too many courses are now open to any who can afford the 
fee, without regard to their qualifications. I have heard some say that this 
is not a serious matter, and takes care of itself, since the method is so 
complex that the ill prepared cannot use it properly. That is just the point-- 
they cannot use it properly, but they can misuse it, they can make unwarranted 
diagnoses, and they can mislead people and do damage. I feel certain that the 
Rorschach Institute will be very influential in keeping the Rorschach on the 
high professional level it deserves. 


Such is the story, considerably telescoped, of the little demons out 
of the ink well. Psychoanalysts tell us there are good demons and bad demons. 
Let us hope the good ones will continue the influence they have exerted the 
past nineteen years and the others will be rounded up and returned to the 
bottle whence they issued. 
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REPORT OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
RORSCHACH INSTITUTE INC. 


Douglas M. Kelley, M.D.* 


The first annual meeting of the Rorschach Institute began Friday, 
June 2lst, 1940 at 10 o'clock at Teachers College, New York City. There were 
114 registrations and of this number 54 were members or fellows and 60 were 
visitors. The meetings were well attended and members and visitors came 


from as far south as Atlanta, Ga., from Denver, Colo. to the west, and from 
Montreal, Canada on the North. 


The meetings began with an address of welcome by Dr. Clarence Linton, 
Director of the Division of Guidance, Teachers College. Following this the 
session on Rorschach in Child Study and Guidance began, and the first paper** 
was presented by Bruno Klopfer on "Rorschach at the Pre-school Level". An 
illustrative case was demonstrated by Julia Jacoby. Alma Paulsen then pre- 
sented a paper entitled "Rorschach at the School Level" following which a 
paper by M. R. Hertz and Elizabeth Baker, "Some Personality Changes in 
Adolescence As Revealed by the Rorschach Method" was presented by Miss Baker. 
The concluding paper of the morning "Rorschach and College Guidance” by 

Ruth Munroe was ready by Edward Burchard in Dr. Munroe's absence. 


The second session on Theoretical Problems was held in the afternoon 
at Teachers College and Marguerite Hertz presented the first paper, "Problems 
of Validation". Following this the paper "The M Factor in Estimating 
Intelligence" by M. R. Hertz and Stephanie Kennedy was presented by Miss 
Kennedy. Irving Hallowell then presented a paper entitled "Rorschach as an 
Aid in the Study of Personalities in Primitive Societies” which emphasizes 

the ever broadening field of use for the Rorschach technique. The meeting was 


concluded with a discussion on “From Accuracy Problems, Predominantly the FZ" 
by Irving Lorge. 


The Annual Dinner was held Friday evening with 37 members and guests 
in attendance and the Presidential Address by Dr. Morris Krugman was an cut- 
standing survey of the Rorschach field. The new officers of the Institute, 


elected at a short afternoon business section, were introduced and are as 
follows: 


National President: Dr. Marguerite R. Hertz, Western Reserve 
University, Brush Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio; 
National Vice-President: Dr. Douglas M. Kelley, N. Y. State 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, 
New York City; : 
National Treasurer: Miss Gladys Tallman, Neurological Institute, 
New York City} 
National Secretary: Mrs. Helen Davidson, Teachers College, 
New York City. 


Hospital, New York City. 


**Abstracts of some of these communications will be found in this issue im- 
mediately following this report. Papers which have not been abstracted, 
together with the President's Address will be printed in full elsewhere in 
this issue or in succeeding ones. 
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Saturday, June 22nd the Institute moved to the N, Y. State Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital for the session on Rorschach in Medical Research. The 
introductory address was given by Dr. S. E. Barrera, Principal Research 
Psychiatrist of the Psychiatric Institute, who stressed the increasing value 
of the Rorschach method as an adjunct to the fields of neurology and psychiatry 
and its importance as a diagnostic aid and research instrument, Zygmunt 
Piotrowski then presented a discussion on “Psychological Difference Between 
the Schizophrenic and Organic Patient as revealed in the Rorschach Technique”, 
following which a paper "Rorschach Studies During Sodium Amytal Narcoses” was 
given by Douglas M. Kelley. Following this W. D. Ross presented a paper en- 
titled “Anatomical Perseveration in Rorschach Records". The meeting was 
concluded by a panel discussion introduced by Dr. S. BE. Barrera on "Personality 
Studies in the Convulsive States”, and in addition to Barrera's pertinent 
comments discussion was offered by Zygmunt Piotrowski, Douglas Kelley, 
Edward Arluck, and Bruno Klopfer. This consluded the scientific sessions and 
the meeting was brought to a close. 


Specific mention should be given to the excellent conduct of the 
sessions by their various chairmen, Dr. E. Louise Hamilton for the first 
group, Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski for the second and Dr. Marguerite Hertz for 
the third. Also, commendation should be made to the arrangements committee 
particularly Mrs. Helen Davidson and Mrs. Florence R. Miale and Mrs. Ruth 
Wolfson who made arrangements for living accommodations, and handled the 
problems of registration in an exceedingly adept fashion. As a whole the 
meeting was definitely successful and an excellent base for further develop- 
ment in future years. 
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AUTHOR'S ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
IN THE SESSION ON THEORETICAL PROBLEMS 


PROBLEMS ON THE VALIDITY OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD 


MARGUERITE R. HERTZ* 


After 20 years, Rorschach workers should take stock of the progress 
made with the method. Although direct experimentation provides the only means 
of determining why certain Rorschach scores have definite psychological values, 
few experiments have been designed especially to test the validity of the 
method. The orthodox procedure of correlating isolated Rorschach categories 
with outside criteria has met with but slight success. By far the greater 
bulk of research is based on comparison of groups of known intelligence and 
known personality pictures and noting differences in terms of Rorschach cate- 
gories. To an extent, the Rorschach method can differentiate these groups 
reliably; to that extent its validity as a diagnostic instrument has been 
established. Finally, case studies have been presented to demonstrate the 
validity of the Rorschach method, many involving "blind diagnoses", others 
psychoanalytical and graphological material. 


The chief question related to the validity of Rorschach's findings 
concerns methodology. Fortunately the last few years have been marked by 
increasingly critical attitudes and by a greater insistence upon more con- 
trolled investigations. As a result we may concern ourselves more readily 
with two aspects of the problem of validity: 


1. To what extent should statistical devices be used in validation? 
2. To what extent should acceptance be accorded clinical validation? 


The Rorschach method is essentially a qualitative method but one 
which applies quantitative procedure to its qualitative subject matter. There- 
fore quantitative measurement must and should play its due and proper role. 


Statistical procedure is needed for the determination = scoring criteria and 
for the establishment of norms. 


Many norms published are not based on scientific studies. Many 
are determined on only a few cases. There is deplorable lack of norms for 
children under 10 years of age. The conscientious examiner must restrict 
himself to limits within which valid judgements are possible. Similarly, 


age and sex differences are reported by several investigators with no attempt 
to establish their reliability. 


While statistical procedure is necessary in certain parts of the 
method, it serves only to distract the true value of the method. Misapplica- 
tion of statistics can be equally as damaging. Many instances may be enumer- 
ated showing the fallacious use of statistics. It must be remembered that 

convenience of statistical manipulation should not dictate methodology. 


“The Brush Inquiry and The Department of Psychology, Western Reserve University 
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While the chief evidence supporting the validity of the Rorschach 
Method is found in comparison between its results and clinical material, it 
must be born in mind that clinical validation is not enough. Frequent co- 
incidences do not prove validity and mere concomitance is not evidence of 
relationship. They encourage further study but they do not dispense with 
the need of adequate experimental and statistical technique. Comparative 
studies must indicate measures of central tendency, differences and the 
reliability of these differences. 


What clinical validation lacks for the most part is scientific 
procedure. This does not mean statistical procedure exclusively. It means 
systematic research and adequate checks. In addition where statistics are 
utilized, they need not be the orthodox techniques. Other methods like 
Vernon's matching method, or other "projective" techniques might be of 
service in the process of validation. Whatever the procedure or the sta- 
tistics adopted, there must be scientific method. 


The validity of the Rorschach Method commands the employment of a 
combination of the qualitative and quantitative techniques. Those which we 
have, we must use; those which we lack, we must create. Such techniques 
must result from a merger of the clinical attitude with the experimental. 
The two are not beyond hope of union. By uniting them, we may yet place the 
Rorschach method within the area of scientific validation. 


The M Factor in Estimating Intelligence 


M. R. Hertz and Stephanie Kennedy 


In Rorschach's early work he demonstrated that the movement category 
in the ink-blot test was one of five factors to be considered in estimating 
intellectual level. This study is an analysis of the movement factor in the 
records of 137 fourteen and fifteen year old boys and girls tested at the 
Brush Foundation in order to determine whether certain M's in combination 4 
with other Rorschach factors can be established as valid indices of intelli- ti 
gence. 


Average, high average, superior and very superior groups were first 
compared. From the distribution of the M's per card, the respective “stimulus 
value" was next determined; and M patterns analyzed in the three cards which 

elicit M most easily and in those least prone to stimulate M. 


The value of the M as an index of intelligence was seen to vary with 
the ease with which the blots elicit movement responses. 


The value of the M likewise depends upon the accuracy of the forms, 
the degree of the originality or popularity and the extent of the organiza- 
tion, and upon all of these factors in terms of the cards in which they appear. 


From a statistical comparison of M patterns according to the cards 
in which they appear, as computed from the records of average, high average, 
superior and very superior children, certain relationships are established ; 
between various patterns and levels of intelligence. 
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It may be concluded that M's with poor form rarely occur in children 
of average intelligence. M's occurring with undifferentiated wholes even 
where the form is well perceived reflect average intelligence. Again M's 
occurring with ordinary whole answers weighted for organization tend to re- 


flect only average intelligence. When they are combined with details however, 
they show higher abilities. 


Where organization takes place one may infer higher abilities. 
Where such organization occurs with detail answers one may definitely infer 
superior ability. When M occurring with popular forms is combined with de- 
tails it is more indicative of higher intelligence than when it is combined 
with wholes. M with good originality shows very superior abilities. 


It may be concluded that when M's occur with good forms, organiza- 
tion, good originality and in response to details, superior ability is 
definitely indicated. Especially from the combinationsofMwith organization 


in detail responses, and M with good original answers, very superior abili- 
ties may be inferred. . 


RORSCHACH AS AN AID IN THE STUDY OF PERSONALITIES IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES. 
A. Irving Hallowell 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Rorschach method recommends itself as an aid in the study of per- 
sonalities in primitive societies because it is a well-tested means of obtain- 
ing responses from individuals under controlled conditions that can be compared, 
analyzed and interpreted according to recognized principles and because the 
equipment needed is simple, a minimum of verbal instruction is required, the 
literacy of the subject is not involved in any way and it is applicable to all 
age groups. However, certain fundamental questions must be satisfactorily 
answered before we assume it to be an effective instrument in the study of 
personalities in other cultures. Among these questions are the following: 

(1) What adaptations in administration are necessary to secure the best results? 
(2) Can natives be induced to associate freely to the blots so that in product- 
ivity their responses will be comparable with those of European and American 
subjects? (3) Are the qualitative aspects of the responses obtained comparable 
with those of whites? In terms of the Exchange scoring system, for example, 

do we find all the categories used? (4) Do the responses given point to de- 
terminants with the same significance? Can they be utilized as indices to the 
same facets of personality organization? (5) Do differences in the frequency of 
certain categories of responses suggest that the significance of these for in- 


dividual diagnosis requires reference to local group norms as a standard rather 
than to universal norms? 


With a few adaptations in administration to make the native feel at 
ease in a strange situation, the remaining questions are answered positively 
for the Berens River Saulteaux on the basis of an unselected sample of 100 

protocols representing individuals of both sexes and an age range from 13 to 
80 years. Upon this basis it is proposed to use the Rorschach to check infer- 
_ ‘ ences about personality made from culture patterns and impressionistic obser- 
vations, and to study a special group - conjurers. 


Still wider uses of the Rorschach are to obtain information on the in- 
' Gidence of neurotic and psychotic traits and to ascertain the intelligence 
range in the general population. 
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THE USE OF THE RORSCHACH IN COLLEGE GUIDANCE 


by 
RUTH MUNROE, Ph.D.* 


Within the past three years the Rorschach test has been given to 
more than a hundred students and sixteen teachers at Sarah Lawrence College. 
As many of you know, instruction at this college is organized more flexibly 
than usual to meet the. needs of individual students. Classes are small. 
Each girl holds weekly conferences with all her teachers and with a special 
adviser. There are no required courses, the program for each student being 
carefully planned for her own requirements. Paradoxically we have found 
that intimate contact with the girl led not so much to security in our 
knowledge of her needs as to increasing awareness of our ignorance. Both 
our own observations and the general run of objective tests often left us 
dissatisfied about the depth of our understanding. Experimentation with the 
Rorschach test represents one of our efforts to evaluate more promptly and 
efficiently the educational task presented by the individual student. 


Our first concern was to determine for ourselves the validity of 
the test for our purposes. We had fourteen protocols analyzed blind by Anne 
Hartoch and Dr. Piotrowski. Various other checking devices too intricate 
for description in this paper proved useful. The value of the test was 
empirically established very early. We have been so busy using it that the 
projected full scientific analysis has been delayed. Results of matching 
experiments will, however, be reported in the near future. 


One small objective study may be mentioned here. Rorschach 
analyses of six freshmen from one class in psychology, made by the author 
in collaboration with Dr. Klopfer, were presented without names to the 
teacher. She was able to identify each girl correctly. It should be noted 
that these girls were not "problem" students showing such marked peculiari- 
ties that almost any test device might have picked them out, but simply 
run-of-the-mine freshmen. 


The most convincing validation to the author, however, has been 
the confirmation of test results in case after case by informal discussion 
with several teachers. Sarah Lawrence teachers do know their students. The 
intimate contact described above affords a rare opportunity for check on the 
detailed accuracy of the Rorschach in describing normal young adults. There 
have been discrepancies, but so few that it seems fair to consider them as 
problems for special investigation rather than as cause for scepticism about 
the test as a whole. It is not infallible. Neither are teacher judgments. 
The general correspondence is sufficiently close, however, so that we feel 
justified in accepting the Rorschach as a useful tool in educational planning. 
It is scarcely necessary to' mention the qualification that we never use the 
test as the sole or even the major criterion of judgment in any important 
decision about a student. ‘ 

We have found the test helpful in a number of ways. Given early 
in the freshman year it may be the first harbinger of approaching disaster, 
or at least give advance warning of unusually severe difficulties. We are 


*Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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not in 4 position to tell how generally reliable a tool it might be for this 
purpose, since the test has not been given as a matter of routine to all 
freshmen. As a rule the student is not referred until she is in some way 
puzzling. There have been about thirty exceptions: ‘two freshman classes 
of nine girls each, tested for expérimental purposes, and a small miscellany 
besides. In this group of girls who were not yet considered at all unusual 
three stood out according to the test. One was apparently an excellent 
student at the time. Her preparatory school "could not recommend her too 
highly". Her American Council Test rating was in the 8lst percentile. She 
was beautiful, industrious and poised. Her first reports at the college 
were good. One teacher remarked in conversation, however, that she seemed 
like a girl on a magazine cover, all front and no substance, and one person 
reading her admissions material entered a similar sceptical note. The 
Rorschach test indicated a large degree of emotionality with very poor re- 
sources for control. It suggested that the girl's good adjustment was a 
flimsy affair which might collapse at any moment. The test was abruptly 
justified in January. The girl, a day student, took to weeping for an hour 
before she could bring herself to enter the college, could no longer force 
herself to do her reading, and soon withdrew altogether. She confessed at 
this time that she had been through similar episodes before. 


The second student showed on the test extreme constriction, color 
shock, and a complete restriction of content to animal and anatomical re- 
sponses. She was very defensive in manner during the test. Inquiry into 
her academic status revealed that she was failing in one course and doing 
marginal work in the rest, although her American Council Test rating was 
in the 69th percentile. The pattern of her difficulties as described by 
her teachers corresponded well with the Rorschach findings. She seemed to 
her teachers merely immature and poorly motivated. They were optimistic 
about her promise of development. The more pessimistic view of the test 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that she did not improve and will not be — 
permitted to return to the college another year. The degree of disturbance, 
however, does not seem to be as great as test suggests. From the point of 
view of Rorschach diagnosis it is important to note that the seven addi- 
tional responses given in the inquiry were much more normal, indicating 
that in the test proper the girl put her worst foot forward. 


The Rorschach interpretation of the third girl was not altogether 
@ surprise. In spite of very good intelligence and good school recommenda- 
tion, the admissions committee had considered her questionable material 
because of possible emotional problems. Dr. Piotrowski's analysis described 
in detail the problems merely suspected in the entrance material and took 

& serious view of their importance. With careful guidance and a great 

deal of effort on the part of all concerned the girl managed to do just 

well enough her freshman year to return on probation. She has made clear 
progress this year, but she is still on the questionable list and her 
teachers are still keeping their fingers crossed. 


A fourth girl in this unselected group of thirty withdrew from 
college because of a mild "nervous breakdown". The Rorschach by Dr. Pio- 
trowski had described her problems accurately, but did not single her out 
as disturbed to the danger point. Nor were her teachers aware months 
later that her difficulties were extreme. Certain factors in her college 
life seemed to cause undue strain. She has maintained herself well in a 
situation which for her is less demanding. 
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Our material is insufficient even for tentative conclusions as to 
the extent to which the test can be relied upon in predicting problems too 
severe for the college to handle. It is suggestive, however, that two of 
the girls picked out as extreme in an ostensibly normal group of thirty were 
indeed unable to complete their college work and the third is on probation. 
Errors in prediction are to be anticipated. The fourth girl described 
probably illustrates how a problem only moderately serious becomes an out- 
spoken failure if elements in the girl's situation unfavorable. On the 
other hand, some of the students referred as merely zling seem to be in 
a condition which from a psychiatric point of view could be considered more 
definitely neurotic. Prediction of failure must rest not only upon the de- 
gree but the kind of disturbance and upon more knowledge of the kind of 
neurotic trend compatible with academic competence than we have at present. 
Doubtless this factor varies with different institutions. Analysis of our 
data suggests that the constricted type of personality, the girl with a . 
front who relies upon a firm external framework for support, is likely to 
fail unless she is also wnusually intellectual in the direction of her in- 
terests. Ina conservative college the academic routine might sustain her 
better than our less clearly structured methods. On the other hand, the 
student whose interests are neurotically limited can survive and even do 
excellent work when she is permitted to follow her own bent, whereas she 
might easily get into difficulties with inflexible requirements. Similarly 
the explosive, rebellious or emotionally dependent girl can often handle a 
situation if she is given tactful guidance while she might be speedily 
eliminated in an impersonal or rigid regime. Thus predictions of failure 
must evaluate not only the resources of the student, but of the college as 
well. Until we have data for such evaluation mistakes in prediction will 
occur for which the test cannot in justice be held accountable. Neverthe- 
less, the author has the impression that, with the exception of rarely 
encountered extreme pathological conditions, the test is more certain in } 
predicting the direction of problems than their relative gravity. 


Extreme problem cases form a small proportion of the college pop- 
ulation. Our main interest in the Rorschach test has not been so much in 
the slimination of the totally unfit as in its usefulness in determining 
whether further work with a border line student is likely to be rewarding ! 
and in more intelligent planning for the girl with whom there is no question [ 
of outright failure. The border line problems appear in such variety that 
no generalizations about them seem possible. Two cases are described simply 
as illustration of the kind of differential educational diagnosis the test 
has offered. All of the girls considered in this group have scholastic 
aptitude ratings in the sixtieth pércentile or better, so that the problem 
is not one of sheer inability to carry college work. Case 1 was a bright 
girl from an intellectually superior background. Her approach to her teachers 
and her studies was pleasant but also vague and unstable. Nothing seemed to 
touch her or command her interest for more than a few days. Her accomplish- 
ment of routine assignments was barely sufficient to keep her in the running 
at all. Changes in instructor and subject matter had no effect. Her 
teachers commented that she was "flighty"; she had insisted on coming here, 
but after coming did not want to be here and the same tendencies appeared 
in her work; that she followed authoritative patterns yet resisted authority; 
that she lacked focus, objective, and was unhappy in this lack. She had 
insisted on becoming engaged to a boy of whom the family did not approve but 
had accepted their insistence to postpone marriage. Later earlier marriage 
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_ who are not academic failures at all, but who present special problems in 


was agreed to and she left college giving this as the reason. Two of her 
teachers felt that she should not return to the college, but two others 
were enough impressed by her capacity and amiability to hope that she might 
settle down to serious work in time. The Rorschach test showed signs of 

a pronounced schizoid trend in the girl. Perseveration was marked, several 
responses picked out rather queer details, and she considered the colored 
cards adequately handled by the statement that they were calm, peaceful and 
happy, even though in the inquiry she remarked that card X was exploding 
into little bits. While the picture was not so extreme as to be immediately 
alarming, the combination of the test results with confirmatory evidence 


from teachers’ reports made the prospect of further work with her seem un- 
promising. 


Case 2 was a girl who had continued an immature, superficial les- 
son-learning attitude through two years of college. She showed so little 
vigor and creative power in her intellectual approach that some of her 
teachers felt she was unable to profit from advanced work. Others were 
more hopeful. Her actual achievement was reasonably satisfactory at the 
sophomore level so that debate largely concerned her ability to grow. Her 
Rorschach performance showed evidence of blocking, but also good capacity 
for mature work. She could find no answer at all to Card I at first, but 
after finishing the test spontaneously returned to it and gave two excellent 
movement responses. Card VI also presented serious difficulties, but was 
finally resolved by a very good human movement response. There was undue 
passivity, apparently based upon fear of authority and lack of self-confidence, 
but the girl's personality did not seem to be firmly crystallized in an w- 
desirable pattern. In view of these findings and a scholastic aptitude 
rating in the eightieth percentile it was decided to let her try another 
year. An educational program was mapped out for her based upon her assets, 
frankly accepting her timidity and need for specific guidance at the present 
time. We felt that perhaps we had asked too much initiative from her before 
her self-confidence in academic areas had been built up to the point where 
she could trust her own judgment. The problem may be more than we can deal 
with by educational methods, but the girl does seem to have good resources 


and her difficulties do not seem so deep-seated that it is futile to try to 
get at them. 


The third and numerically most important group consists. of students 


educational planning. Case 3 was the daughter of a lawyer, intelligent and 
eager to learn. She proved, however, very difficult to teach. Her interests 
were narrowly circumscribed. She resisted stubbornly any efforts to expand 
them, maintaining that she had no time for literature, science, art, history, 
or indeed anything but economics and political science. Within the field 

of her choice her thinking was extraordinarily set. Her dogmatic generalisa-. 
tions blinked all contrary evidence. Her teachers were at first inclined to 
respect her earnest enthusiasm and to look upon the narrowness as the result 
of environmental pressure or simple youthfulness. Even after a year of 
rather fruitless struggle several teachers listening to the description of 
her work feel that her present faculty has not understood her desire for 
"ideas", and obviously itch to get hold of her themselves. Her handling of- 
the Rorschach showed the same rigidities, however, without the imposing 
intellectual content. It indicates that we are not dealing with a super- 
ficial adolescent reaction, but with a deep-seated compulsion. It is dif- 
ficult to know how we can best help this girl, but allowing her to specialize 
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and throwing ideas at her is unlikely to be automatically successful. We 
have become all too familiar with the picture of rigidity and compulsiveness 
in many forms as we have observed our students more closely. Within the 
range of complete “nermality” many personalities cling to the protection of 
an inflexible control. Studies begun with the analysis of teachers® reports 
of over-conscientious, superficial and rather futile work are being corrob- 
orated and refined by the addition of test results. We have had to correct 
the progressive ideology of growth through the independent pursuit of 
meaningful interests in dealing with such students. 


The Rorschach analysis of case 4, on the other hand, helped us 
see beneath a shell of conscientiousness a student who greatly needed the 
opportunity to pursue her own interests. Her eagerness to do the correct 
thing and to be given very specific direction led us to plan a well-struc- 
tured program for her. A Rarschach test given in November, coupled with a 
poor initial reaction to this type of teaching, led to a prompt modification 
of our approach. Sixty-four percent of the girl's responses on the Rorschach 
were in the movement areae She was clearly not really a constricted individ- 
val. The content of her responses was original and thoughtful. It was 
marked by an anxious but still rebellious submission. In planning her work 
her teachers encouraged her at every point to develop her own ideas, accept- 
ing her first timid efforts uncritically almost regardless of merit. Ex- 
ercises and routine were quietly soft-pedalled, though not eliminated, since 
she obviously needed the security of definite assigned work and tangible 
achievement. Results were gratifying. The vigorous imagination so apparent 
in the Rorschach gradually showed itself in her work as well. Her jumpy 
nervous attempts to satisfy requirements gave way to more consistent sensible 
anquiry. By the end of her freshman year a doubtful student was doing work 
above average and showing promise of further progress. Work with such a 
student requires a great deal of intial patience, since she is easily 
frightened by her own boldness and very sensitive to criticism. 


In the attempt to comment upon a variety of educational situations 
within the space of a short paper we have been forced to confine oyrselves 
to a gross picture of the student and to very general problems of academic 
planning. Under our system of highly individualized teaching we can use 
profitably much more detailed information, an advance picture of the way a 
student handles material: the exact manner in which she builds up her con- 
cepts; grasps relationships; supports her judgments with evidence; observes 
details in the cards accurately and explains them by detailed observation 
from the world around her; the literary and scientific body of information 
on which she draws; the degree of personalized meaning apparent in her re- 
sponses; the direction and emotional setting of her interests. This kind 
of data can be found abundantly in the test and checks remarkably well with 
the teacher's experience. Specific student attitudes toward people, ideas, 
the world and herself are very often helpfully revealed. The writer is 
also learning to observe carefully trends in self-criticism and reactions 
to the implied criticism of the examiner's questions in the inquiry. The 
way a student responds to questioning, the points she selects for spontan- 
eous elaboration, her acuteness in catching the import of "non-leading" 
questions, the curiosity she shows about how the test works -- incidental 
items like these make of the inquiry almost another test in itself. "Test- 
ing the limits" after the inquiry is especially interesting in the academic 
setting. It not only tests limits in Rorschach terms but also offers 
@ demonstration of the student*s reaction to active instruction, as it were. 
Her behavior and remarks often sharpen and illustrate conclusions drewn 
from the test performance. 


In summary, the Rorschach test appears to have validity in de- 
scribing students. It has shown its usefulness in three ways: in the pre- 
diction of academic failures, though our material is here insufficient, in 
suggesting whether or not a border-line student has resources from which 
improvement may be expected; and in planning a program and methods of 
teaching better adapted to the needs of the individual. The test gives 


a detailed and usually very accurate picture of the way the student's mind 
functions. 


A final statement of work in progress may be of interest. We are 
comparing teacher Rorschachs with those of their students in an effort to 
gain more insight into qualitative factors in teaching rapport. Perhaps it 
will prove possible to predict more accurately the students with whom a 
given teacher can do his best work. We are planning to take protocols from 
the entire freshman class next year. Time will not permit a full analysis 
for every girl, but the administration of the test itself will select many 

of the more striking “problems” for fuller study. The protocols will be on 
hand for prompt analysis when questions arise about a girl's work. They 

will also form a permanent reservoir for research material as we become in- 
terested in the analysis of different groups. For instance, we would like 

to know more about the psychological factors involved in successful work in 
science as compared with success in literature or art or other subject matter 
fields. We have as yet too little experience, but we expect the test to be 
as useful a tool in research as in practical problems of educational planning. 


CASE STUDIES 


The Rorschach analyses of two college students are offered as 
illustration. The first girl, A.B., was one of a class of ten girls tested 
@s a group for experimental purposes early in their freshman year. The test 
is interesting because it brought to attention a condition not yet fully rec- 
ognized by the college and suggests the value of the Rorschach in making 
early diagnosis of academic difficulties. The second girl, C.D., was re- 
ferred in her third year, along with a miscellaneous group of students who 
were "puzzling" to their teachers. The test contributed little new infor- 
mation ta the girl's adviser, a psychologist who had known her well for two 
and one-half years. He felt, however, that it confirmed and focussed 
impressions he had gained gradually over this long period. The close corre- 
spondence between a detailed Rorschach analysis and a careful academic study 
of the same individual makes it of theoretical interest even though the 
demonstration of practical utility is not as striking as in the first case. 


Given earlier in a student's career, or in a situation where the 
adviser has not already made a thorough examination of her mental approach 
such a test would be useful in giving insights not otherwise available. 
Probably a subtle analysis of the type presented should always be considered 


provisional and be checked carefully against whatever data can be obtained 
from other sources. 


The examiner was unacquainted with both girls prior to-the test 
and was given no information about their academic history. * 
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THE CASE OF A. B. 


Rorschach Record 

11:00 

1 - A bug (laid card down at once. I 
looked surprised. Asked if she 
could say more. I said of course, 
but she merely added beetle) 

2- A beetle. 

11:01 

I haven't got an imagination. Doesn't 


remind me of a thing. What are you 
writing down? 


1 - Oh look - two little dogs kissing 
each other. 

2 - Red things = horse faces (bottom) 

11:02 

1 - If it weren't for that great tail 
it would remind me of an embryo 
(red lateral ) 
A sea horse 


Fish (legs) 
Skeleton of ribs - or is it lungs 


Skull (top center) 


- A bird 

11:05 

1 - Laughs - X-ray of inside of person 

2 - Fish in sea with stinging tails - 
gestures to show shape and asks me 
to tell name 

11:06 

1 - Butterfly 

11:06 


1 - All remind me of bugs they really 
do. 


1 - Antennae, tail spreads - 


dead bug 


little ears - puppies be- 
cause little 

race horses, because of 
slim noses. 


Shape of head etc. didn't 
think of color 


Like a parrot V 

sitting on a pole 

Fin, tail, head 

ribs - joining thing in 
middle and ribs on sides 
Faces there - beards of 
little old men, dwarfs - just 
edges might look furry 

top laterals in gray, head, 
beak, body. 


Shading - spinal cord in 
center, sides 
Whole - not necessarily alive 


Antennae, wings, tail - on 
a board. 


Just top - shape and texture 
of bugs, wings 
. > Fish also as in IV. 


2" 
2" 
II. 
40" 1- 
III. 
4- 4- 
56 5 - 
6 - 
IV. 
VI. 


VII. 11:07 


5" 1 - Women, old fashioned women with 1 - Getting mad - each holding 


hair up - (Covers bottom section) on in argument. 
VIII. 11:08 


20" 1 - Beavers or some kind of animal. 1 - Faces like beavers, but rest 
more like leopard in jungle - 
- might be alive - have more 


action than the rest of the 
pictures. 


IX. 11:09 


40" V1 - Buffaloes charging each other 1 - Green middle-describes head, 
hump, feet. 

2 - Head you'd put on the wall - 2 - Antlers on side general im- 

deer or something (top pink) pression-skeleton except for 


fact that it's all blotted in. 
Nose coming down here (in 
center ) 
3 - Bug things at very bottom. 3 - All orange, head at top, feot 
at bottom. 
Walt Disney - Land of Harmony 
- funny old woman with round 


heads 


X 11:11 


4" 1 - Crabs 


2 - People spitting at each other, 2 - Heads, just above blue, 
sticking their tongues out or bodies not quite human, per- 
something haps caterpillars. 

3 - Dead guppies (bottom green) 3 - Two - eyes noted. 


4 - Something that's mad (top gray) 4 - Mouths - eyes « like animals 
of some sort coming around a 

i corner and seeing each other. 

" Brown things like romping 

i sheep dog, furry 

I 5 - Kind of like a horse but not ex- 5 - Head of horse 

actly (gray laterals) 

6 - Two-headed beasts (crabs) 6 - Sees two heads at top of blue 
Green things top like grass- 
hoppers. Detail on outside 
edge of pink looks like things 
in children's pitture blowing 
wind, cheeks puffed out. 


11:15 


Behavior note 


Exceedingly defensive, objected point blank to my writing down in- 
cidental remarks. Giggly, apologetic, somewhat hyperactive. Settled down 
better in inquiry. Impatient with me for asking obvious questions. 


Is this a reaction to being tested? Girl was much more poised at be- 
ginning of year. 
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I. - Rorschach Interpretation 


This girl seems to be in a disturbed state. Apparently she is by 

nature an extratensive person, out-going and responsive to outside stimuli. 
Yet at the present time, at about eighteen years of age, she gives no re- 
sponses in the colored area and shows definite evidence of color shock. For 
some reason or other she is scared to death. This reaction was observable in 
her behavior during the test as well as in the test results. She was ex- 
tremely defensive, refused to let the examiner write down any of her comments, 
was giggly and hyperactive. While the mere process of being tested may have 
made her more upset than usual the reaction is too extreme and her selective 
resistance to the color too marked to rely entirely on this explanation of 
her scores. It is interesting though that much more normal proportions of 

| the various determinants occur in the seven responses she produced spontan- 

H eously in the inquiry when the situation was more relaxed. Quite possibly 

{ the picture she presents in the test is more exaggerated than her usual 

state. However, the mere fact of being thrown off balance so easily is a 

sort of confirmation of the Rorschach picture. The general trends are prob- 

ably accurate, though some modifying features may have been lost in her panic. 


The statistical data show severe repression in her affective re- 
sponse to outside stimuli (no response in color area), some over-emphasis on 
the more primitive aspects of the inner life with repression of a more mature 
development in this area, (4FM: 2 M) and at least a degree of free floating 
anxiety (1k). All these problems are being handled at the moment by in- 


tense rationalistic control (62% F). Close analysis strengthens and enriches 
this picture. 


Her initial approach to the cards is cautious to the point of 
fright. She handles the problem with a quick but very banal form response 
and can do no better even with reassurance. The color upsets her so that she 
| can think of nothing for 40", or at least nothing she considers communicable, 
i and again takes refuge in the popular form response. The importance of the 

i color is further shown by the fact that in this card she uses the colored 

i spots more actively than most people, though not as color. In III it looks 

li as if the threat of the color prevented her from seeing the popular M (her 

: good M in VII indicates that she is quite capable of seeing the figures. ) 

The sheer number of responses to III is interesting after her brief disposal 
of I and II, especially since the same pattern is duplicated when she reaches 
the all-colored cards. One response to VIII, three to IX and again six to X. 
This sequence suggests that she is likely to handle difficulties at first 
with abrupt withdrawal and a face-saving conventional gesture, but as strain 
continues she becomes hyperactive, meets the situation apparently head-on, 
flings herself at it over and over - but still only uses surface techniques, 
never really comes to grips with the problem she knows is there. 


The content of her movement responses is interesting. Except for 

i the popular ones they are all antagonistic. Women getting mad, holding on in 
i argument, buffaloes charging each other head on, people spitting at each 

1 other, "something that's mad” - animals coming around a corner and seeing 

q each other. Yet the additional responses in the inquiry have lost this qual- 
; ity - sitting on a perch, romping, blowing in a children’s book. One suspects 
@ strong inner feeling of hostility and resentment as one of the sources of 

i the constricting tendency. 
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One may speculate also about anxieties in the segual field. She 
gives four anatomical responses. This item receives prominence from the 
fact that this is the only type of response she gives in addition to animals 
and 2H (A% = 75%). All occur in close association with the red. The 
"embryo" as a first response to III (lateral red) is suggestive. The "fish 
with a stinging tail” occurs twice, in the cards with the most prominent 
sexual implications IV and VI, and she selects only the "phallus" for her 
response in VI, calling it a bug -- perhaps following her pattern of rushing 
toward the thing which bothers her while consciously she denies its implica- 
tions. (This response to VI was almost a rejection of the card. She merely 
said they all reminded her of bugs, "they really do, you know", and laid 
down the card. It was only in the inquiry that she pointed out the location 
of the bug. ) 


Her intellectual capacity is hard to determine because the severe 
emotional blocking automatically eliminates most of the customary indications. 
Her W's are popular or vague, her 2 M's undistinguished, the range of content 
extraordinarily restricted. Animal content represents an amazing stereotypy 
for a subject who is obviously of more than average intelligence. Occasional 
good and fresh responses suggest that she is more gifted than these items 
could suggest. The great emphasis on normal D, the six popular responses, 
and the predominance of A over Ad show that whatever her emotional problems 
she still preserves at least a good superficial “common sense". The severe 
constriction has not led to the pedantry and meticulousness of the compulsion 
neurotic. There is enough variety in the animal responses to mask the 
essential stereotypy. 


It is difficult to guess what this student looks like to her teach- 
ers. Adding the impression of her gained during the administration of the 
test to its actual scoring it seems probable that the superficial picture 
she presents is not alarming. She has a lively manner, a certain freshness 
and humor even in her stereotyped responses, good common sense and conven- 
tionality. Her appearance and dress are thoroughly "collegiate". Tenseness 
easily passes for spontaneous emotional responsiveness. The fear of looking 
at her deeper impulses may show itself as simple shallowness. She doos not 
look at all like a constricted and disturbed person. It is unlikely that 
she is able to do sustained work of any significance, but the chances are 
that the academic diagnosis would be a superficiality and immaturity by no 
means unusual in college freshmen. 


Case History 


It will be recalled that this girl was not referred as a "problem" 
but one of an experimental group. The teacher was surprised when she was 
reported as thé most strikingly disturbed in the class. She was to be sure 
@ weak student, but the diagnosis of immaturity had seemed adequate and the 
prognosis hopeful. Further check on her status revealed that she was doing 
marginal work or worse in all her classes. In view of the fact that she 
ranked in the sixty-fifth percentile on the American Council Test and was 
apparently working with at least average industry a meeting of all her teach- 
ers was called. Discussion brought out the following description of the 
girl's behavior. It should be remarked that the Rorschach interpretation 
was not read until after the teachers’ reports had been made, though the 
general diagnosis of marked constriction had been offered. 
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Little information was available about her past history. ‘She had 
failed in one school, but maintained adequate standing in the one last at- 
tended. In the course of her schooling she had taken a series of intelli- 
gence tests, noteworthy for the variability in her scores. She ranged from 
the 29th to the 65th percentile in different years. 


The chief complaint about her work at the present time was super- 
ficiality and lack of continuity. She often seemed eager and interested, but 
any particular project evaporated quickly. She claimed that she worked very 
hard and read all the assignments, but her teachers were unable to find much 
trace of such reading in her reports, oral or written. Her comments were 
childish and shallow. She had elected a course in religion for personal 
reasons, talked at length to her adviser about how much it was helping her, 
but the teacher of the course felt that she was learning next to nothing, 
doubted whether she even did the reading, saw no depth or seriousness of 
purpose beneath her enthusiastie utterances. Her work in psychology too was 
apparently well motivated, even too well motivated by her personal concerns, 
but again she merely skipped lightly over the high spots, and seemed not 

to have gained a clear grasp of much of anything. At times she joined in 
discussions with eager, almost excessive interest, seemed literally unable 

to wait her turn in conversation but broke in upon the other students fre- 
quently. Often, however, she tended to dismiss a whole problem with a 
brusque conventional comment. The parallel between this description of her 
behavior by teachers and her performance on the test is very striking. 


She made the rounds of the men's colleges with great pleasure ap- 
parently. Indeed her teachers had tended to attribute her poor work in large 
part to a somewhat excessive social life. Her interest in men seemed, how- 
ever, as superficial as everything else. She had quarreled recently with 
the man at Princeton for reasons unknown, but the episode seemed to be of 
importance only in limiting slightly the range of her prom trotting. 


Two instances were reported of the occasional emotional explosions 
one would expect from the Rorschach picture. One teacher commented that 
when she informed the girl that her work was unsatisfactory she burst into 
tears "as automatically as if I had pressed a button on the wall". She 

soon recovered her customary vivacity, however. The girl has spoken to her 
adviser about depressed moods and once said jokingly that she had been 
“suicidal” all day. Her manner on such occasions is always kidding, ’so 

that her adviser has seen no reason to take these reports seriously. The 
girl told her psychology teacher, a propos of a discussion of sibling 
rivalry, that she used to hate her sister, but of course she has gotten over 
that now. With considerable intensity she confided that she had once been 

so mad at her that she started after her with a knife. Her present relations 
with everyone are extremely amicable. She never has a harsh word for anyone 
at all. Again the intimation in the Rorschach of a deep hostility as one of 
the sources of her problem seems confirmed. Episodes like the one with the 
knife may well have frightened her very severely and led to a complete repres- 
sion of normal antagonisms. 


The question of what the college can do in a situation like this 
does not fall within the scope of the present report. It looks as if the 
Rorschach reveals in this case fairly accurately causes for academic failure 
which make the success of ordinary academic procedures rather doubtful. 
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THE CASE OF C. D. 


Rorschach Record 
4:10 


A mask - one we have in the day 
student's room - do you want 
details? 


4:11 


1 - Like a man praying, his hands 
folded under his chin. Red 
cheeks and white beard of a 
Santa Claus 


2 - Like a big fat smiling Buddha 
213 


1 - Oh God - (Holds at arm's length - 
others too, ) 

Like absolutely nothing except 
middle like a bow 


_2@ ~ Almost like two men pulling some- 


thing. 


3 - Better upside down - big man with 
hands raised and something in middle 
of back-big ears 


15 


Ape or gorilla, sprawled. Very hairy 


creature. Arms very small in proportion 


to legs - and abnormally large nose 


4:16 


1 - Somewhat like a butterfly 1 - Wings, proboscis not alive. 


2 - Just the hair of a head with a 2 - face would be underneath - a 


widow's peak. 


1 - Eyes, empty at top, curves 
back - wicked and lurid 
looking. Or like two people 
pulling something bracing 

- their feet, maybe pulling 
woman in middle. 


1 - hands = Jap pagoda (first 
said temple) cheerful, 
smiling 

Has a hard time figuring 
him out - hands too small for 
body and face. Gloves on. 

2 - Same . 


1 - Hair ribbon - red 


2 - High heeled shoes like cow- 
boys - effect of American 
history. Don't know what 
pulling - basket, shrub, tree 

3 - W - Top half of body - shape 

of head and breadth of 

shoulders suggests Neanderthal 
specimen. Red = heart -show- 
ing through (laughs) red 
laterals = tree in wind 


Big nose in center shading 


Piano pedals, center bottom 


Wounded animal dragging legs, 
horn 


woman with a lot of wavy 
hair, shading & shape. ‘ 


I. 
II 
III. 
Iv. 4: 
| 
| 
4 


4:17 


1 - Eagle or hawk, very large bird 1 «+ Wings spread, very alive, 
at top strength in it. Seems to be 
flying. Gives impression of 

bird, not looks like one. 


Ang 


2 - Bottom part - rocks and water 2 - lighter portion = water cas- 
fall, dark part = chasm between cading down a mountain. 
3 - Middle = bed post 3 - Carving - beautiful - mahogany 


very tall colonial - broken 
and mended (white) 


4:19 


} 5” 1 - Rabbits ears. Shakes head Top 
t Very bad - doesn’t mean anything. Dog standing up begging - 
Siamese, joined in back. 
Rocking feeling. very un- 
stable (whole) 
2 - Center of bottom section - part 2 - giving off light, shining up 
f of incandescent lamp ' (light above dark lines) 


4:16 


1 - This is some kind of an animal - a 
beaver? 

i 2 - frog (in pink) 2 - perched on a rock looking up 
li (gestures head back) 

i 3 - hands and arms - throwing off 

| beavers which are crawling up 


i 4 - Diaphragm and skeleton 4 - only bone 

i, 5 - Man sitting on a rock, bent over Add Worms in center line-can 

i (red on orange ) see rings that make their 
_ bodies - maybe same worm cut 
in half. 


{ Beaver giving paw into hand. 
HY Crawling toward instead of 


going away. 
— 6 - Dali painting - one of the decadent 6- So many seemingly unrelated 
surrealists things that really are relat- 


ed. Luminous color. 
‘ (another bulb giving off light 
iM at top of orange) colors very 
distinct 


4:23 


Crabs (pincers in orange ) 1 - Just top. 
‘i, 2 - Fried chicken wings 
iy 3 - Claws and fingers again (in green)3 - Hen, fat, eye = little dot, 
_— Birds perched on something - their wings on sides 
claws 

: ; Woman falling down arms stretched 4 - All orange, pushing out with 
out. (gestures) arms. 


' 


— 
VI. 
| 
— 
2 VII. 
VIII. 
mS) 
4 
Ix. 


5" 


IX. 


Cont 'd. 


6 


7 - Someone putting on a skirt that 
has to be fastened down the mid- 
dle, hands bringing together. 


2- 


4:27 


5 - Candle flame, pale flame (in 


center-points up on card) 
Primitive beating a drum 
I'm afraid to turn it on its 
side. 


Little dancing figures waving a 


branch or brandishing a club 


Caterpillars (green and pink) 


Unicorn (blue laterals) 


Eyes - if eyes could be yellow 


(center yellows) 
Mouse (gray laterals) 


Woman in long dress with hat 


(pink and gray) 


Woman's head with very long hair, 
also like a rabbits head with 


ears (green) 


Part of a skeleton (bottom gray) 


Lyre or harp (green top) 


5 - Tallow is dripping down be- 
low - giving off light 
Also colored in Picasso fash- 


Kangaroo with little one in pouch 10 


(pinks and blue) 


Fuzzy insect with large head and 
lots of legs (blue laterals) 


11 


ion. pink fuzzy-wuzzy 
head, green « arms beating 
on drum, orange. 

Same thing, only drum is now 
skirt. 


Blue with green 


Shape - Alice in Wonderland 
because the hands - has lit- 
tle green caterpillars 
(jealousy) green ones are 
crawling, Pink just there 
Just little heads going to 
fight 


floating in the air - swim- 
ming - shape of body - gray 
Uses white space for hair - 
arm extended to unicorns 
holding on to them. Pink 
dress. Falling or leaning 
forward. 

Face would be in white be- 
tween hair. Usual 


Duck in pouch now - leaning 
backward not paying much at- 
tention to what she has in 
her pouch. 

Or a crab. Unevenness of out- 
line. 
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Rorschach Interpretation of C.D. 


A. Analysis from Statistical Date 


This is @ superior student. Her protocol shows good mental balance 
and maturity (11 M, 33% F, more FC than CF), good range of interest (38% A, 
5%, H, the rest of the content well distributed), originality and common 

sense (60% D, 7 P, (H+A):(Hd+Ad) = 21:8). Succession is orderly. Her whole 
responses are substantial. There is little indication of free floating 
anxiety or other affective elements not assimilated to the conscious person- 
ality structure (no main K, _ few m, no c or C and only one CF). 


Two items suggest a more complicated picture than good capacity 
and good control. According to the ratio W:M=11:11 she is not using her 
creative capacities to the full. The pronounced introversial trend indicated 

by 11 M to 2.5 sum C and by the ratio (FM+m):(Fo+c+C') = 8:3 is contradicted 

by the fact that sixty-five percent of her answers are given in the colored 

cards. Such an extreme contradiction between the indicators of the rela- 

tionship between the self and the outside world is a sure sign of “trouble”. 

Some explanation is necessary to account for the fact that an unusually 

great responsiveness to outside stimuli, as represented by the color, is not 

being used extroversially at the present time. The absence of isolated 

neurotic signs mentioned above, together with the evidence for good, well- 
distributed and "sensible" ability, suggest that the "trouble" is being 

handled by a peculiar characterological development rather than immediately 
apparent disturbance. The excessive stimulation proceeding from the color 

seems to be used in the service of an active inner life. It is significant 

that her form percentage is no higher in the colored cards than elsewhere, 

nor is the quality of her responses impaired. She is perhaps less able to 
synthesize her impressions into a whole. (The W's in VIII and IX come at 

the end, and she gives no Win X). She is by no means withdrawn from 

reality, but is on the contrary extremely alert to the world around her. It 

seems likely, however, that she is more given to thought than to direct 

action at the present time, and that her thinking is guided by her inner 
needs even while she draws her materials primarily from her surroundings. 


B. Sequence Analysis 


The first response is always important, but in this protocol it 
seems to warrant an unusually elaborate interpretation. She gives the 
common response "mask", specifying a particular mask in the college dormi- : 
tory. It is described as wicked and lurid-looking, and empty at the top. ‘ 
It stands as her only response to the card. Its quality in Rorschach terms 
is atypical for this girl. The only other static whole form response in 
the entire series of 40 answers is the rather half-hearted butterfly in V 
which rapidly gives way to an original concept and seems there to mean 
nothing more than adequate concession to the objective propensity of the 

card. Moreover in the inquiry she gives spontaneously a good M response 

to I. She has, as we shall see, good powers of symbolisation. Most of 

her responses obviously have symbolic personal meaning. For all these 

reasons it seems reasonable to draw more extensive inferences than usual 

from this single response. I have therefore given it an interpretation 
which would ordinarily be justified only by a high numerical proportion of 

such responses. 
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Confronted by the test situation the girl seems to react defensive- 
ly, with a straining toward sterile intellectual achievement. There is re- 
pression of her inner creativity. Identifying the mask as the one in the 
dormitory suggests that in content it represents her judgment of her fellow 
students. They are wicked and empty at the top. Her relations with them 
might show a mixture of fear and scornful antagonism, and her intellectual 
ambition would probably be used as a weapon in dealing with them. 


This mode of reaction is, however, immediately given up and does 
not reappear, unless the slightly prominent form percentage is to be seen as 
evidence of a continued trend toward over-rational control. The general 
ratio W:M = 11:11 indicates a lack of intellectual ambition rather than over- 
emphasis. Presumably these competitive, repressive strivings are not marked 
in her present adjustment, though they may occur under circumstances of 
special stress when she is required somehow to measure up to others. They 
may well have been more frequent in the past. The fact that she resorts to 
this method of handling the situation first suggests that it is a recent 
habit, and the fact that she gives it up so promptly and deals with later 
threats on a more genuine emotional basis suggests that it no longer plays 
a really important role in her personality. 


The case history indicates that these inferences are correct but 
err on the side of caution. When the girl first came to college the compet- 
itive motif was dominant in her work and her personality was described as 
very disagreeable. She was inclined to be argumentative and scornful in 
Class, defensively antagonistic to the other girls and occasionally rather 
contemptuous of the teacher. The reasons for this type of reaction were 
clear. Her position socially and economically was factually inferior, and 
she was more intelligent than her class mates. Her mother was over-ambi- 
tious for her "success", as compensation for a decline in the family for- 
tunes. The girl had been almost openly taught a better-than-thou attitude, 
and intense regret for the lack of financial status. She is Jewish ina 
non-Jewish environment. Under these circumstances the "mask" is almost 
inevitable. However, even the questionnaire which she filled out for ad- 
mission to the college shows a wealth of spontaneous feeling along with a 
strongly repressive pretentiousness. The college was able to penetrate 

the mask rather quickly and help the girl develop more genuine relations 
with her work and with people. Apparently she still (in her third year) 
tends to begin a new course with the old competitive intellectuality - just 
as she began the Rorschach. As soon as she feels some sense of ease in the 
situation her attitude relaxes and she does much better work - subject to 
the different problems to be described later. 


Beginning with card II indices of a different approach are plen- 
tiful. A rapid survey of the content suggests an unusual amount of "complex" 
material. Certain themes recur over and over again in a variety of forms. 
Our general analysis led to the hypothesis that the girl's thinking is 
guided by her inner needs. The impression is now confirmed by the emphasis 
on a few motifs of individual nature into which most of her responses can be 
grouped. Some of these motifs are rather eccentric and probably cannot be 
interpreted with the evidence available in the test. Others lend themselves 
temptingly to speculation as to the actual problems the girl is trying to 
solve. Whether such speculations are correct or not, the mere presence of 
obvious thematic groupings of responses along non-rational lines seems to 
substantiate our point. The guide lines for this girl's thinking are to be 
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found in her emotional concerns. Problems of an emotional nature probably 
keep her in an over-intense state of responsiveness to outside stimuli, keep 


her really too attentive to the outside world (65% responses in the last three 


cards), but at the same time prevent her from handling the oxternal data in a 
free extraverted manner (Sum C = 2.5). She is constantly engaged in the task 
of attempting to resolve certain basic perplexities of her own. She uses her 
acute perceptions symbolically to that end instead of allowing them their own 
full objective structure. At least this seems to be her trend. She does not 
carry it too far for perfectly adequate functioning in the real world. 


further evidence of the trend. (1) Exactly how does she handle the form and 
color of the blots, that is the materials of her thinking? In card II she 
sees & praying man who becomes Santa Claus and finally a smiling Buddha. A 
little later we will examine the content of this sequence, but first let us 
see what are its perceptual or intellectual dynamics. The praying hands are 
the most accurately observed feature - they even have gloves. Hands, as we 
shall see, seem to have some special significance for this girl, and she 
notices them first. The rest of the man is rather vaguely seen, the face 
almost invented. There seems to be some over-intensity of reaction to the 
color, perhaps an inability to break it down into manageable parts. Instead 
of seeing two independent red spots as most of us do she sees them as a unit, 
so that the spherical Gestalt of the "face” becomes a natural response. Hands 
with a face above them make a perfectly good man. Probably sheer redness is 
the chief determinant of the Santa Claus, since prayer is by no means his 
most characteristic attitude. The decorous scoring FC conceals a strong 
tendency toward CF. Finally she brings in the Buddha who reconciles the 
disparate elements which are for her striking - and puts the strong reality 
impact of the color out of the picture. This response seems to illustrate 
further the mechanism suggested above. Disturbing responsiveness to outside 
stimuli which she cannot handle adequately determines her conept but it is 
finally revamped by a vigorous creative mental approach. The intellectual 
materials she has to work with are very good. The Buddha has been accurately 


observed. This response is much more exact on analysis than it appears at 
first glance. 


It is important to note that she neglects a great deal of the card. 
The rest is not strikingly discrepant, but she is content to leave it vague. 
When questioned about her concept she goes on worrying about the parts which 
concern her most, the hands and face, but cannot be brought to any commitment 
about the lower portion. She isn't interested. This trait might well appear 
in her work - she may try very hard indeed to be clear about ideas which for 
some reason are important for her, but is probably a bit sketchy about 
others. In general throughout the test her concepts are not very precise, 
although not markedly vague either. She is content on the whole with a good 
idea, reasonably well-sustained by the card. On occasion, however, she works 
very hard to find evidence and clarify her point of view. Only the evidence 


(I) I find in general that a careful reconstruction of just how a student 
has reached a given response perceptually yields most easily and accurately 
the kind of information teachers like to have about the way her “mind” works. 
The inquiry can be used not only to establish determinants, but also to 
suggest how the concept was formed. 


A careful examination of her perceptual approach to the cards yields 
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she seeks is minor from an objective, logical point of view, and she neglects 
more important discrepancies. For instance she changes her baby kangaroo in 
X to a duck out of deference to the form of the blue spots ostensibly, but 
does not worry about the inaccuracy of the shape of the mother animal. Hd- 
ucationally this analysis suggests a tendency toward hasty generalisation 

on the basis of evidence important to her emotionally (the hands and the 

baby are the significant emotional elements in our illustration as we shall 
see). She will eagerly elaborate on this evidence, but may be rather re- 
luctant to busy herself with aspects of her generalisation which the teacher 
considers important. If this diagnosis of her mental approach is correct 

it has important educational implications. The efforts of the teacher to 
introduce proper attention to “evidence” on logical grounds are likely to be 
frustrated by the emotional preoccupations of the student. And since the 
problem is apparently a purely intellectual one the teacher may be quite 
baffled by the ineducability of an obviously intelligent student. 


Description of her work by teachers agrees rather well with this 
diagnosis. She is a good all-round student whose superiority has never been 
questioned. Her teachers complain, however, about her excessive absorption 
in theories, especially in particular theories which she has worked on very 
persistently over her whole college course. The details change of course, 
but she has been preoccupied with certain problems of religion and social 
struggle right along. She writes paper after paper dealing with the matter 
from different angles with different materials. She tends not only to in- 
sist on this sweeping theoretical approach, but to be quite stubborn about 
her theories. They are net always based on sufficiently broad evidence and 
she refuses to pay adequate attention to conflicting data which seem im- 
portant to the teacher. Until recently she has resisted efforts to interest 
her in field work and other proposals designed to counteract her excessively 
theoretical approach. On the other hand she does - as suggested by the 
Rorschach - base her theories on evidence which seems important to her. She 
not infrequently embarrasses her teachers by - exhibiting a more detailed 
factual knowledge of limited points than they possess themselves and attempt- 
ing to “prove” her theory with these facts. The problem seems to be not so 
much inattention to evidence as inability to use evidence objectively and 
rationally. In her musical composition she is careless about basic harmony 
but does a fine intellectual job on a more “original” plane. She works 

very hard on some technical points in her playing but neglects others which 
the teacher feels are more important. Mathematics and any well-organized 


rational systems are relatively hard for her to grasp and are very distaste- 
ful to her. 


Several of her teachers have already pointed out the probable 
derivation of these theoretical interests in her personal life and their 
importance to her on a symbolic level. 


C. Content Analysis 


Probably the usual Rorschach interpretation should stop at this 
point. A substantially correct description of the girl's capacities and 
problems has been made and an interpretation offered which makes intelli- 


gible some of her puzzling limitations. The teacher can at least see more 
clearly “what he is up against". What he can do with his insight is another 
problem, beyond the province of a Rorschach interpretation. It is doubtful 


whether he should attempt to deal directly with the girl's emotional per- 
plexities. 
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The Rorschach does offer some clues as to the content of these 
perplexities, however, and in a guidance situation they may be useful. The 
speculations which follow are very much less certain than the statements made 
up to this point. They can be used only with the greatest caution and in 
conjunction with immediate check from other sources. Even if well-substan- 
tiated they should not be offered either to the student herself or to an un- 
trained teacher who cannot evaluate their clinical significance. In the 
present instance the content interpretation does dove-tail interestingly with 
material subsequently established from the case history. The girl's adviser 
is a psychologist well able to use the data from the Rorschach along with 
information from other sources. Under these circumstances it seems permis- 
sible to continue the analysis into the dubious field of symbol interpreta- 
tion as a suggestion of the possibilities of Rorschach interpretation. It 
cannot be emphasized too strongly however that this section of the report 
should be given only to persons capable of understanding its tentative nature 
and able to use it with professional skill. 


Passing now to the content of the thematic groupings we may 
mention first without even an attempt at interpretation her curious emphasis 
on hands. We have noted the dominant position of the hands in card II. The 
theme is repeated over and over. There are hands raised in III, arms very 
small in IV, dogs begging in VII suggesting special attention to the posture 
of the paws, hands in VIII all by themselves pushing the beavers away and 
then welcoming them, claws noted first in the hen concept in IX, the green 
hands in IX first beating a drum and then drawing a skirt together. Even 
the caterpillars in X have hands. None of these concepts is of any signi- 
ficance in itself, of course. Only the repetition is odd. This type of 
reaction is quite different from the tendency not infrequently observed to 
label any protuberance as a hand, foot, or nose. The girl's preoccupation 
is with the concept itself, not a limited percept. In the same direction 
though not so pronounced is the repetition of “hair” three times and the 
appearance of two incandescent bulbs and a candle giving off light. One 

may guess legitimately, I think, that some personal symbolism is involved in 
these concepts, but it is difficult to find its meaning in the test. 


A theme easier to interpret is the notion of things being pulled 
apart, things related or unrelated, and a curious instability or lack of 
equilibrium in many of her concepts. Pulling apart occurs in I and III, 
the gorilla in IV is sprawled, the bed post in VI has been broken and 
mended, the dogs in VII are joined together Siamese fashion, VII as a whole 
has a rocking feeling, very unstable, there are worms cut in half in VIII 
and the whole is composed of many seemingly unrelated things which are nev- 
ertheless somehow related, the woman in IX is falling down, and another is 
putting on a skirt which "has to be fastened down the middle", the woman in 
KX is falling forward, the kangaroo is leaning backward and the mice are 
floating in the air. More differentiated interpretations are certainly 
justified for many of these responses. They are lumped together as an in- 
dication of a rather excessive feeling of the instability and disparateness 
of things. 


Most of the other movement responses are quite passive - “perched”, 
"sitting", etc. The two major exceptions are obviously accompanied by 
anxiety. The Neanderthal man who raises his arms so vigorously has a red 
heart showing through his back - a very poor use of color indeed! - and the 
primitive beating a drum frightens her so that she says she is afraid to 
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turn the card over. One may guess that vigorous action is identified with 
: the primitive and masculine. To the two primitives just mentioned we may 
f add the eagle or hawk seen in the top detail of VI. The response is in- 

teresting because the bird is described as very large with strength in it, 
i whereas the detail used is objectively small and the wings are more usually 


‘ seen as light and feathery. It is noteworthy that the hawk is followed by 

i @ response scored FK, Fm, and that the primitive with the drum is converted 

into a woman who has to fasten her skirt down the middle. Without attempting 

MH a refined analysis of these responses one may suggest that the girl feels 

ir very insecure, that she has not found a pattern of mature, acceptable action 
for herself but is probably unduly bothered by the problem of passivity 
versus a primitive and threatening masculine aggression. One might expect 

; to find in her background rather disturbed relations with her parents, and 

ii probably also general social insecurity, lack of certainty as to her own 

i role in ordinary life situations as well as sexually. 


Te The protocol seems to offer material for more specific guesses as 
: to her relations with her parents. Another one of the thematic groupings is 
the recurrence of women. She sees six women, a rather high number, to which 
one should probably add the hen and the mother kangaroo. The women especially 
: partake of the instability described above. Twice they have hair but no face. 
r There is good evidence for a feeling of maternal rejection - the mother kang- 
: aroo who is paying no attention to what she has in her pouch, and the hands 

{ rejecting the beavers crawling up (note crawling, where most people say 

i climbing). Ultimately the hands change to a welcoming gesture and the baby 

ih kangaroo changes to a duck. One wonders whether this is the ugly duckling 

fi or the duckling among the chickens, or both - or neither. One gets the im- 
pression that the mother is the dominant person in this girl's life. It 

seems likely that she is an unstable, neurotic, self-absorbed person who has 
not been able to help her daughter find a secure trust in her affection nor 

iH a sure identification with her feminine role. It is difficult to say wheth- 
er the girl's sexual anxieties proceed largely from her relations with her 
father and from her own experience or whether the mother's own insecurity has 
tended to induce or at least intensify them. The safest conclusion seems to 

/ be merely that the girl's relation with her mother is confused and ambivalent, 
h and that the mother while dominating is not conceived as really strong. 
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The relation with men, presumably primarily the father is also 
ambivalent, but less confused. The response to card II already analysed 
suggests a father image - cheerful and friendly, but also childish (the 
Santa) and remote (the Buddha). This interpretation is justified chiefly 
by the violence of her response to the next card. Without some very definite 
emotional background her shocked remark "Oh God!" to this popular card be- 
comes incomprehensible. She sees the two men pulling something apart and 
dislikes the idea very much. She considers this extremely common response 
far-fetched and prefers the more unusual Neanderthal man seen in the up-side- 
down position. The rest of her masculine responses alternate between a very 
passive sitting on a rock with bent head and the aggressive ones already 
mentioned. Interpretation of this situation is highly speculative - and 


1 doubtless irrelevant to the educational problem - but a likely notion would 
i seem to be that the girl cherishes a friendly affectionate, rather passive — 
: picture of the father. This picture, however, is somehow deeply threatened. 
t The aggressive male attributes are not assimilated adequately to the kindly 
ue picture and therefore produce intense anxiety. 
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A central objective fact about the girl's background clarifies 
many of the problems raised in the Rorschach. Her mother divorced her 
father when she was seven. Up to that time the girl was apparently on the 
best of terms with him and is quite frank about the shock his sudden dis- 
appearance occasioned. She does not see him at all. Her mother has de- 
scribed him to her in bitter terms. The cause of divorce was infidelity. 
At a very early age she turned to religion as compensation for the loss of 
her father - says so herself. In the light of this information the specu- 
lation about the response to card II as a father image becomes well-nigh 
certain. The Santa expresses beautifully the reminiscent, childish charac- 
ter of her attachment, the Buddha the more mature religious element. The 
transformation of the significant “hands” into a temple in the inquiry also 
takes on importance. 


The mother is indeed an unstable, difficult person, alternately 
absorbed in her daughter and preoccupied with her own affairs. 


The general economic and social situation is insecure and the 
girl is further perplexed by disparity in her own interests and talents. 


Her superficial adjustment to young men is good. No information 
is available as to her deeper attitudes in this area. 


SUMMARY . 


The structure of this girl's personality seems to be rather complex. 
There are several different levels of impact and mode of reaction. The basis 
of the whole picture is good endowment mentally and probably biologically as 
well. She is probably not constitutionally an unstable, high-strung, over- 
responsive person. On this groundwork I would guess at a pervasive but not 
extreme social insecurity. She has never been quite sure where she belonged 
or what was her base of support. The world as a whole is moderately threat- 
ening and rejecting. She feels she must be on the alert to handle it, is 
over conscious of all its aspects. Probably the mere fact of being a "nice" 
Jewess would explain a great deal of this. I don't know what other factors 
there may be - lack of adequate emotional support at home certainly has left 
her uncommonly exposed. I suspect that her favorite mode of handling this 
superficial insecurity is careful self-control, the mask of Card I. But the 
repression of spontaneity has not gone far or deep. Probably she is often 
somewhat constrained and stiff in her ordinary traffic with social situations 
and at times defensive or antagonistic. She rarely if ever has direct, un- 
controlled emotional outbursts, though she may confide at times that she 
feels depressed and anxious. 


Difficulties in her deeper emotional relationships have led to more 
far reaching feelings of insecurity and to more profound emotional reactions. 
Probably the difficulties have not been extreme, nor is her mode of handling 
them at all beyond the range of normality. The general picture is a curious 
sort of introversion based upon an acute responsiveness to outside stimuli. 
She is stimulated, over-stimulated, by external demands, but she handles 
them through her own self rather than directly. They must be revamped and 
refashioned and internalized before she can deal with them. There is there- 
fore some limitation both in the ease with which she can cope with practical 
situations and the extent of her creative use of her own powers. 
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Her thinking is further limited by the formation of "complexes". 
The insecurity is not only generalized but concentration areas, as it were, 
have been formed around specific problems. She certainly has some sort of 
problem connected with her mother, for instance, which goes way back into 
her childhood. She is constantly trying to handle this problem, unconscious- 
ly (as well as consciously perhaps), through symbolisation. That is to say, 


many situations are perceived and reacted to as if they were the mother- 
child situation. 


Her powers of conceptualisation are exceedingly good. She does 
weave the discrete items of a situation into an integrated view. Unfortun- 
ately the basis of the integration must often be the emotional problem which 
she is trying to handle even in her work. I would expect the theories she 
works out, probably very well, to be primarily determined by their symbolic 
implications. For this reason the coherence of the theory may at times 
deviate from objective logic and one would expect to find curious limitations 
in the girl's ability to make logical corrections. Just in so far as her 
thinking is really dynamic it tends to have this personal structuralization 
rather than a purely objective pattern. She is intelligent enough to be 
quite subtle about this and will certainly find plenty of apparently valid 
etdence for substantiating her point of view. 
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SHIFTS IN RORSCHACH PATTERNS DURING A CRITICAL PERIOD 
IN THE INSTITUTIONAL EXPERIENCE OF A GROUP OF DELINQUENT BOYS 


WILLIAM KOGAN, M.A.* 


Much of the recent Rorschach literature is concerned with shifts 
in the patterns within the Rorschach test upon repetition of the test. Var- 
ious “occurences” have been interpolated between the two administrations of 
the test in a controlled way. Whether the interpolated "occurence" was 


insulin shock, therapy, metrazol, or cortical operation, the interest was two 
fold: 


1) There was the need to study the psychological processes in- 
volved in these “occurences” in a more objective manner than heretofore. 


2) A further extension of the use and understanding of the Rorschach 
test would be derived from the comparison of Rorschach shifts with shifts in 
clinical patterns. 


In the present study, which is a preliminary exploration to examine 
the ground in preparation for a more ambitious study, this method will be 
used with the same double intent. It differs from the others in that the 
"occurence" placed between the two Rorschach administrations is of a less 
drastic kind and the subjects used are closer to the normal in their be- i 
havior. Some work of this kind has been done to examine the effects of 

psychotherapy, but the time interval between the two tests has generally 

been much longer than used in this experiment. 


In the present study the interpolated “occurence” is a critical 
period in the institutional experience of a group of delinquent boys. In 

the institution in which the experiment was conducted, the release of the 
boys was in the hands of a committee made up of the administrators of the 
various departments. The committee meets weekly on a set day, taking up 

the cases on its calendar, very much in the way that a court would. The 

boy knows the approximate date that his name will be before the committee, 
months before it is taken up. All his behavior, in this period, is oriented 
towards acquiring good reports for the committee to use in the consideration 
of whether or not he should be released. For the boy, the period approaching 
the time when the committee will consider his case, is one of growing tension. 


There are two possible outcomes of the situation: 
1) Release to the community on a set date. 


2) The boy remains in the institution, the case being taken 
up again in 5 or 6 months. 


No attempt will be made in the present study to differentiate be- 
tween these two situations. The main concern in this preliminary study will 
be to determine whether Rorschachs administered before and after this period 
will show differences that can be expressed in some way. 


*From the New York Training School for Boys, Orange County, N. Y. 


-Research Exchange Vol. II, #1. 
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Since the number of cases was to be small, the probability of pos- 
itive results was artificially increased by selecting those boys who were 
known to be very much concerned about the committee decision. Eleven boys 
were selected but for a variety of reasons the second test could be given to 
only six. The ages of the six boys ranged from 14-6 to 17-2, the average 
veing 16-1. Their I.Q.'s ranged from 82 to 98, the average being 91. 


The first test was administered, as far as possible, one week be- 
fore the boy's case was to be considered by the committee, the second one, 
one week after the boy had been notified of the committee's decision. Since 
there was a lag of about two weeks between the committee decision and notifi- 


cation of the boy, the actual interval between the two tests was a few days 
short of one month. 


An important part of the procedure of the present study is, that 
there was no testing of the limits in the usual sense until after the second 
administration. The examiner took care not to suggsst interpretations to 

get the subjects reaction to them because the additions and changes that might 
occur in the second record would be difficult to evaluate or rule out. With 
this exception the method of administration followed that outlined in 

Dr. Klopfer's “Technique of Rorschach Performance" published in the Rorschach 


RESULTS: 


The material has been analyzed in several ways. 


1) A combined psychograph of all six subjects indicated two 
rather distinct trends. a) Improvement in the balance between M and FM. 


b) Increase in the number of F responses. c) Other less marked trends are 
the decrease in C’, CF, and m. 


2) Breaking down the gross trends as indicated by the psycho- 
graphs to examine their consistency for all six subjects, we find that: 

a) In four cases the number of M increases, while in two, it remains the | 
same. The shifts in FM are irregular and the trend indicated in the graph 
is due to the shift in one case. The improvement in the ratio between M 
and FM is then due primarily to the increase in the number of M. »b) In 
five cases out of six, there was an increase in the F%, the numerical in- 
crease for the group being from 46% to 64%. The one cese in which there 
was an exception to this trend will be discussed below. c) The C', CF, m 
changes are the result of individual rather than group shifts. 


3) Examining all other factors, not expressed in the psychograph, 
for consistent trends we find: a) The W:M ratio is improved by the shifts 
in every one of the six cases. Numerically the shift for the group is from 
7.1:1 to 3.3:1. b) The total number of responses for the six cases lumpéd 
together, increases from 71 to 88. Four of the six cases show increases, 
while one remains the same and another decreases. c) In spite of the 
increase in the total number of responses for the group, the number of whole 
interpretations decreases from 43 to 36. d) The decrease in the emphasis 
on whole interpretations causing a concomitant increase in D and d, moves 
the %'s of W and D closer to a more balanced position. The initial average 
4, for W and D was 61 and 31 respectively, while the final average % are 41 
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and 51, respectively. e) The F+%* increased fram 88 to 93. Four of the 


cases show increases in form accuracy, while two remain the same. f) The 
AY, increased in four of the six cases. 


4) Describing the character of the shifts in general Rorschach 
terms, the thing which seems most consistent, and at the same time the most 
significant, is the tendency for the second test to have a more clear cut 
picture of constriction. This trend is reversed in only one case, as indi- 
cated above. Together with this trend there is a trend towards improvement 
in the balance of M:FM and the relative percentages of W and D. The group, 
then, at the time of the second test, increased the conscious control over 
its behavior, and showed better internal integration and capacity for pro- 
ductive thinking with a narrowing of the area in which the thinking is used. 
Whether this change is determined by the specific situation interpolated, or 
whether the break of the tension permitted the growth which had been going 
on for a period of time to appear, is beyond the scope of the present study. 


5) The examination of the protocols for shifts in the shadings 
of meaning and content indicated that there were changes but that they were 
not capable of being organized so as to be expressive of what was happening 
to the group as a whole. Collected singly from different records they list 
as follows: fewer confabulations, disappearance of color shock, increase in 
the number of white space responses and the dropping out of peculiar respon- 
ses such as "faces in the clouds that are blowing". The value of these 
individual shifts might lie in correlating them with shifts in behavior as 
seen by the staff handling the boy and by the case worker. 


At this point it might be well to point out the single case in 
which there was not that shift towards constriction that was present in the 
five other cases. His record also shows a marked decrease in the A% and 
unlike any of the other records shows an increase in C responses. This boy 
differs from the others in that he does not fit into the “either or” cate- 
gories used in describing the possible outcomes of the committee decision, © 
i.e. this boy was told that he would be released in a relatively short time, 


if certain conditions were fulfilled. For this boy, then, the period of 
tension was continued, not broken. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


It has been demonstrated that Rorschach Tests administered before 
and after a critical period in the institutional experience of a group of 
delinquent boys, show a difference that can be expressed. In place of a 
criticism or evaluation of this preliminary experiment which would be 
lengthy and involved, there will be presented below, an outline of a study 
designed to continue the exploration initiated by this study. 


I. The same general procedure would be followed in the timing of the tests. 
II. Only cases carried intensively by a case worker would be selected. This 
would enable the collection of adequate statements concerning the clinical and 
behavioral changes in the boy and provide means of evaluating the shifts in 
the Rorschach that appertain to the individual rather than the group. 

III. A control group, as far as possible, similar to the experimental group in 
every respect except that there will be no interpolated “occurence”, between 
the tests. This will provide an evaluation of administering the Rorschach 
twice with uncontrolled and unspecified "occurences" interpolated. 


comparison can be made between those 


experiencing this critical period for the first time with those who have ex- 
perienced it before. 


*F+Z% used in the same way that Rorschach used it in his original monograph 
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THE “ANXIETY NEUROSIS" RORSCHACH RECORD COMPARED WITH THE 
TYPICAL BASICALLY NEUROTIC RECORD 


A case illustrating two different types of Rorschach reaction in the same in- 
dividual at different times. 


by 
W. D. ROSS, M.D.* 


The type of Rorschach record showing a flight to tiny details which 
is found in many individuals with marked anxiety, and which has therefore 
been considered as suggestive of the presence of an anxiety neurosis (1), 
gives some difficulty when one tries to reconcile it with the general run of 
typical neurotic records as described by Miale and Harrower-Erickson, (2) 


whose series included several cases designated as anxiety neurotics from a 
clinical standpoint. 


Some light may be shed on this difficulty by a case which gave two 
fairly different Rorschach records at different times, One of these records 
showed the mode of comprehensicn suggestive of an anxiety state, with 28 
out of 61 responses being Dd, or 46%, whereas the record as a whole gave only 
2 out of 9 of the Miale and Harrower-Erickson "neurotic signs” and did not 
show the particularly significant sign of color shock. The other record 
gave the mode of comprehension W, D, Dd but presented 5 out of 9 “neurotic 
signs" including fairly marked color shock. 


A summary of the tabulation and some of the qualitative features 


in these two recerds is presented for comparison. (See graphs on pages 
135 and 136.) 


For two records from the same individual these show striking 
differences and some information of value to Rorschach interpretation prin- 


Ciples might be obtained from a study of the clinical differences in this 
individual on the two occasions. 


CLINICAL DATA 


: The patient was a 44 year old French Canadian male admitted to 

the Montreal Neurological Institute on January 5th, 1940. He was complain- 
ing of attacks of dizziness with vomiting, and a constant buzzing in the 
left ear for 1+ years as well as impairment of hearing in this ear for 

about 2 years. Objective findings included marked nerve deafness in left 
ear but functioning labyrinths, an increase of spinal fluid proteins to 

59 mgms.% and a slightly positive globulin reaction. Although not absolutely 
typical the case was considered to be one of Meniere's syndrome and a 


section of the 8th nerve was done by Dr. Penfield on January 12th under 
Avertin and ether anesthesia. 


*From the Department of Neurology and Neurosurgery of McGill University and 
the Montreal Neurological Institute. 
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ROR SCHACH RESULTS 


Re6l T - 70 mins. oR « 1 min. 8 secs. 
Av. R.T. non-color = 19 secs Av. R.T. color = 19 secs 


PSYCHOGRAM: 


| 
(a) Da M FM 


((w)) (D) m k K FK F fc FOCCF 


4, 21, 52,1, 2 6, 2 0, 0,82, 11,3, 1,4, 4, 0 
Da=(Dr,dr.dd,d4) Pe3 0810 
= : 


(6, 1, 20, 1) 


Content: H Hd A Ad AAt Aobj At Obj Food 
(Many faces around the edges) 

F4252% AL=33% 0%=10% 

(H+ A) : (Hd + Ad) = 14: 29 


Sum C #21.5 M:Sum C 
(FM+m) : (Fo «= 8:15 
Responses in Cards VIII, IX, X « 40% 
Qualitative features: 
Careful description of emeller details, belonging to his W's and D's 
as well as a tendency to give many dd‘'s. Tendency to link up the separate 
details in a card even when he gave them unrelated interpretations. Many 
comments about the cards, about parts of them for which he could not give an 
interpretation and many color comments but no blatant color shock. 
Reference to himself - especially to his eyes. Claiming that the 
cards danced before his eyes because of “weak eyes". 


Neurotic signs: 
RXMXFMvC.S«x S.S x Ref, 


First Record - January 29, 1940 | 

= 

| | 
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RORSCHACH RESULTS 


Second Record - June 11, 1940 


R = 20 mins. T/R = 1 min. 10 secs. 


Av. R.T. non-color « 23 secs. Av. R.T. color = 37 secs. 


PSYCHOGRAM: 


M D4 Da mk K F Fee FC CF C 


9, 9,0, 2 0,0,0, 0, 6, i, 2, 9, 0, a. 3 = Cn 
Dd=(di, dd) P=#=6 


Aobj Obj Fire color 
2 4 1 3 


=5% 
(H + A) : (Hd + Ad) = 7:3 
Sum C = 5.5 M:Sum C = 1:5.5 
(FM +m): (Fo +o + C') 5:3 
Responses in Cards VIII, IX, X = 30% 
Qualitative features: 


Many comments about the cards, especially color comments which be- 
came frank color naming in the last three cards. 

Many comments about himself and complaints: about the cards dancing 
before his eyes and looking all smoky to him because of “weak eyes”. Color 
shock present. Only 4 of the 20 responses given this time were identical with 
responses in the first performance. 

Neurotic signs: 

RvMvFMvC.S v 

Ref X (almost refusal in X - color naming was given but he commented that he 
could see nothing it represents) F% XK AZ X FC v = 5 out of 9 


F4230%, A%=35% P%=30% of 
1 


4 
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Following operation the patient developed what was considered by 
Dr. Penfield to be a typical postoperative effort syndrome. He complained 
of weakness, nervousness, fatigability, profuse perspiration and things 
shimmering in front of his eyes. He had previously had no manifest 
psychoneurotic symptoms. At the time of the presence of these “effort 
syndrome" symptoms the first Rorschach record was taken.on January 29th. 


The: patient was discharged with freedom from his Meniere's attacks 
but he continued to complain of the postoperative anxiety symptoms to some 
extent. These gradually decreased in intensity and at the time of the 
second Rorschach examination four and a. Half months later he was feeling 
stronger and complained only of some siiimmering before his eyes. He had 
been completely free of his Meniere's symptoms. At the time of the second 
Rorschach examination respiratory tracings were done by Miss L. Code of the 
Biochemistry Laboratory, M.N.I., because of interest in the changes which 
take place in the respiratory curve in cases of effort syndrome. One 
tracing showed a respiratory tic which is sometimes seen in neurotic indi- 
viduals, and the second tracing, when the patient was a little tired, showed 


the characteristic irregularity which has been described for patients with 
effort syndrome (3). 


Conclusions: 


From the clinical information we see that the second record was 
taken at a time when the individual was more nearly at his normal equil- 
ibrium, not completely symptom-free but nearer to normal for this individual 
than when the first record was taken. The first record represented the 
patient in a state of disturbance following a profound psychological and 
physiological experience, an intra-cranial operation. 


These facts would suggest that the second type of record, which 
fits in with the Miale and Harrower-Erickson findings, may represent the 
basic personality structure of a fundamentally unstable personality, a 
personality predisposed to developing neurotic symptoms, but not necessarily 
presenting such symptoms at the time. The type of changes which occur in 

the first record, the flight to small details, etc., which may mask the 

basic neurotic structure, may represent a response to a definite disturbing 

situation. More stable individuals, might undergo this type of change if 

given sufficient provocation, so that they may not necessarily be taken as A 
evidence of a neurotic constitution. One would expect, however, that this 

sort of change could well take place more easily in a fundamentally unstable ‘ 
individual. These statements are made on the basis of a conception, which ; 
we have no reason to doubt, that the development of a neurosis depends on 

an interaction between the basic personality and the environmental situation 

including the physical environment of the patient's own body. 
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